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FACT ® COMMENT 





NE of the subjects the New York Society of In- 
terior Decorators should take up and thrash out 
to a finish is the subject of “unnecessary competition.” 
It is customary, of course, that upon 
all contract work, bids are expected; 
but it is only fair that these bids 
should be made upon specifications. 
If this were done, there would not be much of an out- 
lay involved by the decorator or if any outlay, it would 
not be out of proportion to the job. 

We have in mind .a case of the furnishing of a 
house that ran into $50,000. The successful bidder 
spent nearly $900 on color sketches, samples and rail- 
road fare. Recently it has been discovered that cight 
other firms competed on the same job and their com- 
bined expenses for sketches, samples and railroad fares 
aggregated $7,000. 

We have an impression that this case is now being 
discussed by the Decorators’ Society. If it isn’t it 
ought to be, because it is absurd that a contract of this 
character should involve so many people and so much 
expense. 

If some provision was made exacting from the 


An Unneces- 
sary Burden. 
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client some monetary consideration for expenses in- 
volved, the client would invite ‘competition from fewer 
people. 


E HAVE had a strenuous year of charitable and 
patriotic campaigns, and it is not a.matter. of, 
great: subi that the average business man looks. for- 
ward to a cessation of these. important 
“drives.” After all the drives are over 
we are sure that the only. man who feels 
an extraordinary measure of relief -will 
be the mam who neither. participated in the drive nor 
supported it financially. ‘The man who has “done his 
bit” in the various campaigns, both in the giving of his 
time and in the contribution of-his. means, will have a 
lasting satisfaction in-the fact that he was able to meet 
the demands upon him. -It-might, be a good plan to take 
a cue from the income tax law and.set aside 15 per 
cent. of one’s. income for just such: purposes. - (The 
income tax law exempts-specifically from- taxation. 15 
per cent. if contributed for charitable or educational 
purposes. ) " 

Many of these interests to which we: have con- 
tributed because of concerted campaigns wilt have need 
of unusual: support for years..to come. ._We have 
learned a great deal about the work of. the Red Cross 
because of the war, but. we. have. unconsciously asso- 
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ciated the needs of the.Red Cross only with the war. 
The work of the Red Cross still goes on, and not only 
the Red Cross, but the Y. M. C. A.; the Y. W. C. A, 
the Salvation Army, the Boy Scouts, institutions of 
pronounced value in war times, but as definitely worthy 
of support in times of peace. 


R the last six or eight months, buyers have been 
hoping against hope for lower prices. The prices 
are not going to be lower and the best thing for the 
retailer to do is to forget the past; for- 

No Hope of get what he used to pay and run his 
Lower Costs.. business all over again. The man who 
is continually harking back to reminis- 

cences, comparing what he used to pay with present 
prices is simply unsettling his mind for active business. 

The great anxiety of the manufacturer to-day is 
not so much to get business as it is to take care of the 
regular customers out of a limited production, to fur- 
nish him with a fair share of it so that later on, when 
conditions are normal again, he will not be charged 
with neglect. ‘ 

The retailer that is going to stay in business has 
got to have the goods, and if goods are scarce to-day 
what will the situation be when peace is officially de- 
clared and all Europe is clamoring for raw material ? 

European manufacturers will be out of the run- 
ning for some time. Buyers will not be able to depend 
upon Europe *s a source of supply. The great bulk of 
merchandise will have to be made in America, and 
with a greatét déthatid than usual and a lower produc- 
tion than usual, prices will naturally stiffen, indepen- 
dently even of the increased cost of production. 


HE question frequently arises in the marketing of 
any product as to just who produces the business. 
Is it the designer who, by unusual training and 
extraordinary skill, produces a pleasing 
pattern? Is it the maker who puts hon- 
est workmanship and conscientious ma- 
terial into the construction of an article? 
Is it the firm that promotes its distribution by placing 
it before the retail trade and the ultimate consumer? 
Or is it the salesman who provides the point of contact 
between the producer and the distributor? 

Doubtless every one of these individuals is con- 
vinced that although the other elements are necessary, 
he is the one of chief importance in the actual market- 
ing of the thing under consideration. 

As a matter of fact, however, all of these differing 
elements constitute a “system” which is, perhaps, more 
entitled to be called “the business” than the individuals 
who contribute to its perpetuation. 

One cannot arbitrarily separate the functions of 
one branch of a business from its correlated branches. 

The salesman is honestly convinced that he lands 


Who Is the 
Business? 
































the orders and fails often to take into consideration the 
fact that the integrity, reputation and business ability 
of his firm are the real factors which influence many a 
sale. 

‘Some years ago a story went the rounds of the 
trade that two contract salesmen, in discussing who had 
landed one of the big hotel orders, referred the matter 
of credit for the sale to the head of the firm. Much 
to their surprise the firm’s verdict was that neither one 
of the salesmen was entitled to the credit of the sale, 
but the firm’s bank account which permitted a nine to 
eighteen months’ credit was responsible for their hav- 
ing received the order. 

The philosopher who said: “I am a part of all that 
I have met” epitomized the proper relation of any in- 
dividual to a business, whether he be bookkeeper, sales- 
man or head of firm, he is but a part of the business 
and any ability or influence he may exercise is not 
wholly his own, but his powers are the composite con- 
tributions of his environment and his associates. 





THE WASHINGTON IRVING ART EXHIBI- 
TION. 


HE Industrial Art Exhibit, by the alumnae of the 

Washington Irving High School, at the Municipal 
Art Galleries, 40 Irving Place, beginning June 4, at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and has aroused con- 
siderable interest in the work of the school. 

The Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New York, 
which met on the evening of June 4, adjourned their 
meeting early and visited the exhibition in a body. 

The work of the former pupils ramified many 
branches of industrial art work, and much of it showed 
an exceedingly high order of technical skill. 

The art departments of the high schools of the 
city of New York are achieving extraordinary results 
which will, inevitably, be reflected in the industrial art 
life of the city in future years. 
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A SEASONABLE VERANDAH SUGGESTION 

















THE ‘“‘ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE’’ EXHIBITION 


Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. See article on page 40. 





























THE TRAVELING 
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IDEA 


Probably One of the First Nation-wide Benefits Accruing from the National 
Association of Decorative Arts and Industries, Will Be the Promotion of Trav- 
eling Exhibitions of Decoration and Furnishing. 


Association of Decorative Arts and Industries is 
the establishment of local chapters made up of 
men of the trades interested in home furnishings. 

The object of these chapters is to stimulate a 
greater public interest in home furnishings. Among 
the speakers at the con- 
vention, May 12, as al- 
ready reported in “THE 
UPHOLSTERER,” was 
George W. Eggers, Di- a 
rector of the Art Institute | YU MH 
of Chicago, and the ex- | Sen y 
periences of Mr. Eggers | lat p 
and the Art Institute show 
that the chapter idea is a 
very practical one. 

The Art Institute 
sends out traveling ex- 
hibits to the cities within 
easy reach — one exhibit 
on Landscape Gardening, 
another on Industrial De- 
sign, another on Interior 
Decoration, which in- 
cludes a portable room 
erected on an elevated 
platform and used as a 
background against which 
Ross Crane demonstrates 
the use of color and de- 
sign as embodied in the 


Q | \ HE one big conspicuous activity of the National 
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decoration of aroom. Actual furniture, hangings, fire- 
places, rugs, pictures, etc., are used in these exhibits. 

He gives an evening’s entertainment, and in some 
cases stays in the city for a week. 

We quote from some of their literature the fol- 
lowing: “What would it mean to you—to your busi- 
ness—if the public 
thought of your commun- 
ity were centered for five 
days on furniture and 
home appointment? What 
would it mean, in dollars 
and cents, if the home- 
furnishing ideals of your 
patrons and your pros- 
pects could be definitely 
elevated ; if they were ac- 
tively awakened to an in- 
telligent appreciation of 
good furniture; if there 
were aroused in your 
town a permanent, insist- 
ent desire for furniture of 
more admirable character 
—for quality as superior 
to price; for practical, 
livable, everyday art in 
the home? 

“It would mean, in- 
evitably, business success 
for you and for every 
earnest-minded merchant 








in your business. 
satisfactory standard of business practice; better mer- 
chandise, to the selling of which a definite joy would 
attach. It would mean salespeople of ability, customers 
of discernment and stimulated demand; a community 
in which home, home ideals and home people would be 
dominant. 


It would mean a higher, far more 


“The suggestion approaches a miracle. And yet it 
can be done—and done easily, entertainingly, perma- 
nently. It can be done in your town, wherever that 
town is located, whatever its size. But it cannot be 
done without your co-operation; without your en- 
thusiastic conversion to the opportunity it represents.” 

This is the sort of work that the Art Institute is 
pushing and there is no reason why every industrial 
museum in the country should not be doing the same 
kind of work with the co-operation of the local dealers. 

The museums of Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Buffalo 
and Toledo have already organized a circuit for this 
work and what the National Association is trying to do 
is to have the trade co-operate in all these exhibits. In 
Buffalo, the trade helped materially and without their 
assistance there would have been no exhibition. 

The difficulties with which all these museums have 
to contend is the getting of the material. Manufac- 
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te PAGE 38 we show two views of the “Art in 
Everyday Life Exhibition,” held recently at the 
Albright Art Gallery, under the auspices of a group 
composed of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Guild of 
Allied Arts, Society of Artists, Department of Public 
Instruction, Art School of the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo Chapter of American Institute of Architects, 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, The 
Kiwannis Club, Greater Buffalo Advertising Club. 
This group of organizations co-operated in collect- 
ing and arranging the exhibition, consisting of handi- 
crafts and industrial arts, and a general committee 








turers find it burdensome to support all these exposi- 
tions, shipping exhibits to different sections of the 


country, but it would not be impracticable for them to 


arrange one general exhibit which could be sent from 
point to point, or organize four or five exhibits cover- 
ing the principal zones of the country. 


The trade can help the museums present these 
exhibits and the museums can dignify the trade in their 
presentation of the subject and it is this co-operative 
spirit that the association is endeavoring to stimulate. 


We have just received a letter from George W. 
Stevens, Director of the Toledo Museum of Art, 
“Your suggestion,” says the writer, “is good and should 
work out for the benefit of everybody. Toledo is doing 
considerable in this line and with the co-operation of 
the dealers still more could be accomplished. 


“We are constantly having exhibitions in weaving, 
house furnishing, wall-paper designing, etc., and par- 
ticular attention is paid in our high schools to this work 
and suites of modern rooms are maintained as exhibi- 
tions of good taste. 


“T will be glad to co-operate with any committee 
that would carry on the work of the National Associa- 
tion of Decorative Arts and Industries.” 
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made up of representatives of each organization had 
the advantage accruing from the best efforts of such 
a group of specialists. 


The exhibition included all sorts of architectural 
building materials, textiles, furnishings for the house, 
graphic arts and the work of the schools in fine and 
applied arts, this being, probably, the first time that so 
comprehensive an exhibition of modern work has been 
held in a museum hitherto devoted to painting and 
sculpture. 

The space at our disposal does not permit the use 
of more than two of the photographs taken during the 
exhibition, but these will serve to illustrate the com- 
prehensive character of the display, particularly in the 
lines which interest the upholstery and decorative 
trade. 


The upper illustration shows a sideboard and sofa, 
by the Nahon Co., loaned by Robert G. Paull; Victrola 
cabinet, table and benches by the Kittinger Co., Buf- 
falo; lamps by E. F. Caldwell & Co., and Art Lighting 
Fixture Studio, Buffalo; cretonnes by Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co.; prints by Marshall Field & Co.; vel- 
vets, Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 


The lower illustration shows an Italian table 
loaned by Mitchell, Parker & Brown; chairs from the 
Kittinger Co.; silks from Cheney Bros. ; mohair velvets 
from L. C. Chase & Co.; pottery by the Rookwood Co. 
and the Fulper Pottery Co. 
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PROPOSAL has been made in Great Britain 
A that a great deal of economy can be practiced 

by eliminating competition in the manufacture 
of furniture. 

The idea is for various factories to specialize on 
certain products, rather than, as heretofore, for each 
factory to attempt to make a complete range of bed- 
room suits, sideboards, book-cases, tables, chairs, etc. 

The argument puts forward two phases of the 
situation. First there is the unquestioned economy of 
a specialized factory making only related types of fur- 
niture. This theory has been 
worked out so successfully in 
many other lines, that its value 
hardly requires argument, but 
there will, of course, be many ob- 
jections and considerable discus- 
sion before a final plan could be 
worked out. 

The other phase has to do 
with the question of design piracy, 
and it is claimed that an organiza- 
tion of manufacturers agreeing to- 
gether to supplement each other’s 


“SAVING” 


NY THING 
which tends to 
speed up produc- 
tion without sacri- | 
ficing quality, any 
elimination of use- 
less operation, any 
short-cut to results 
represents a lower- 


THAT COUNTS 


the article on which his labor is expended has increased 
in like ratio, although no greater value or service is 
represented in the product. 

It would seem to follow, therefore, that the only 
relief from rising prices is new economies of produc- 


‘tion. Anything which tends to speed up production 


without sacrificing quality, any elimination of useless 
operation, any short-cut to results represents a lowering 
of the labor cost and unless the saving is dissipated in 
some other way, or absorbed as an extra profit, a bene- 
fit accrues to the ultimate purchaser. 

Another phase of the same 
subject was touched upon by Sid- 
ney S. Anhalt at the Home Better- 
ment Convention. He gave it as 
his opinion that manufacturers 
could, with profit to themselves, 
reduce the varieties of their own 
lines. 

Fifteen years ago we were 
advocating the adoption of “one 
line a year” on the theory that a 
single season was not sufficient to 
exhaust the novelty of a new crea- 








products by confining their efforts 
completely within certain defined 
lines of endeavor, would auto- 
matically do away with much of 
the copying which now occurs. 
The proposition is worthy of 


ing of the labor cost and un- 
less the saving is dissipated 
in some other way, or ab- 
sorbed as an extra profit, a 
benefit accrues to the 
ultimate purchaser. 


tion; manufacturers by bringing 
out a competing article, before 
they had received the full benefit 
from existing patterns were enter- 
ing into unnecessary competition 
with themselves. 


consideration. One of the reasons 
why the purchasing power of the 
dollar has been shrinking steadily, is primarily the 
fact that producing costs have steadily mounted. 
Shortening the labor day, and at the same time increas- 
ing the sum paid for a day’s labor decreases production 
and increases the cost. This is a fundamental fact 
which no argument can remove. 

If an hour’s labor costs to-day 50 cents as against 
20 cents of two years ago, the earning power of the 
laborer has increased by three-fifths, but the cost of 
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Senator Penrose, in his ad- 

dress before the Upholstery Asso- 

ciation of America, struck the keynote of business re- 
construction when he said: 

“During a great war crisis men lose their balance. 
The great thing is to extinguish the fire which threatens 
to consume the edifice, and questions of economy are 
naturally the last to be considered. Yet even with all 
that it seems to me there has not been altogether entire 
justification for many of the wasteful projects which 
were inaugurated on the excuse of war... Com- 
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mittees of the American Congress could well and 
properly investigate how the money has been spent, if 
honestly, how wisely, and how justified for some of 
these extraordinary projects . . . if for no other pur- 
pose than that future generations of men may learn to 
avoid similar errors and similar wastefulness should 
we again become involved in a similar crisis.” 


The entire business situation is in such a condition 
that it is well for us all to plan what can be done in the 
way of constructive economizing. We use the term 
“constructive” advisedly, because the introduction of 
ill-considered economies in any line of business is 
bound to work more or less hardship. 


We cannot go back to the producing costs of 
former days any more than we can go back to the 
handwritten letter, the horse-car, and doing without the 
telephone. 


Business has developed by the employment of 
modern conveniences, and these conveniences must 
continue to occupy their places in our business pro- 
motion, but any practice that is deliberately, wasteful 
adds just so much to the cost of living. 


A wasteful process in the tanning of leather adds 
a certain percentage to the cost of every pair of shoes. 

Labor is the biggest cost factor in most com- 
mercial commodities to-day ; therefore, anything which 
increases unnecessarily that labor cost increases the 
expense to the consumer in proportion to the number of 
things over which that wasteful labor cost is dis- 
tributed. 


In other words, we can indulge no wasteful habit 
of any kind without somebody having to pay for it, 
and if we can devise any economy either in the produc- 
ing or the handling of any commodity we increase by 
that much the purchasing power of the money ex- 
pended in its final purchase. 

The efficacy of any thought depends upon its 
practical application, so to bring this thought of “Sav- 
ing” into the plans of your own organization we would 
suggest : 

First, a canvass of the various departments of 
your mill, store, office, or whatever your place of busi- 
ness may be, to see what wasteful methods you your- 
self can discover. 

Second, send each employee in his weekly pay en- 
velope a request that he answer two questions: 
“What can you suggest to eliminate some wasteful 
practice and cut down the operating expenses of the 
department in which you work? What ways can you 
suggest that others can cut down expenses ?” 

Third, employees should be encouraged to report 
ways they have discovered of cutting down operating 
costs, and worth-while discoveries should be rewarded. 


It’s the “Saving” that counts, and one of our great- 





est national lessons from the war period might well be 
the inculcation of personal habits of thrift and 
economy—its perpetuation depends on you and me. 





THE RED CROSS DINNER. 
DINNER was given at the Aldine Club, May 28, 
by the Upholstery Association of America, Inc., 
to one hundred and ninety-two young ladies in grateful 
appreciation for their work as members of Upholstery 
Unit 7, of the American Red Cross. Mr. McGeachin 
presided, and the following firms were represented : 

Morris Bernhard Co., eight members of the Unit; 
E. C. Carter & Son, 10; Davis & Co., 4; Emden & 
Wormser, 21; Haughton & Lee, 4; S. W. Heim & Co., 
7; Herz & Co., 8; B. Lowenfels & Co., 2; Edward 
Maag, 8; Maibrunn Co., Inc., 20; Eugene Neumaier & 
Co., 30; John F. Patching & Co., Inc., 22; Joseph 
Popper, 9; E. Ries & Co., 7; W. J. Rosenberg & Co., 
15; Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 17. 

The program which was arranged by Lester Bond 
was thoroughly enjoyable, including the Misses Agnes 
E. Brodie, Dorothy Beach, Celia Starr, and the Messrs. 
W. H. Pope, Ferdinand Bros., and Dudley Wilkinson, 
known as the Van-Schenck of the A. E. F. 

Miss Alice Lavinia Day expressed, through an ad- 
mirable address, the appreciation of the Red Cross, and 
Mrs. Clara Smith Steichen spoke feelingly on condi- 
tions abroad. 

It was an affair well carried out and conveyed a 
substantial and proper conviction to the members of 
the Unit that their work was fully appreciated by the 
trade at large. . 





AN INTERESTING BROCHURE. 
9 X 12-INCH folder has been issued by Marshail 
Field & Co., which is made very interesting by 
views of the mills, salesrooms and factories owned and 
operated by this firm. 

It may be news to some men in the trade to learn 
that in this list are included several bedspread mills, 
blanket, underwear and gingham mills, and the mills of 
the Zion Lace Industry. Included, of course, in the 
activities above outlined are the mills that produce the 
Canterbury decorative fabrics and the Colonial drapery 
fabrics. The circular is issued from the Broadway 
office. 





TO HAVE EXPOSITION DISPLAY. 


HE lines of decorative art objects manufactured 

by the Newcomb-Macklin Co., will be shown dur- 
ing the furniture season in the Pantlind Hotel Building, 
Grand Rapids, from June 23 to July 19. 

The showing includes new models in mirror 
frames, cornices, drapery holdbacks, sconces, deco- 
rative specialities, and hand mirrors. 
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CUSHIONS 


HEN Madame Pompadour, 
in the Eighteenth Century, 
had the royal upholsterer 
cover her gilded and richly carved 
furniture with heavy over- 
upholstering, there were 
those of the court critics 
who hinted 
that her pref- 
erence for soft 
upholster- 
ings was 
prompted by 
excessive personal thinness. As to 

the truth of this no one can now be 
certain, but the fact remains that a 
vogue was started for soft- 
cushioned furniture that has 
never been allowed to entirely 
lapse. 

Recent photographs of 
interiors in continental cities 
show an extraordinary use of 
accessory cushions. There 








A PERPETUAL VOGUE 
















































































Above, examples of English 
flag and emblematic cushions; 
to right and left, floor cushions 
known as “humptys.” 





are floor cushions, seat and back cushions, bed 
cushions, and occasional cushions of all sorts, sizes 
and shapes, some of them of such extravagance as to 
suggest their being intended for ornament rather than 
for use. 

There is no uniformity of style or size even among 
those types of cushions that are sold from stock in the 
upholstery department. Sometimes they 
are made from odds and ends of fabric, 
or made up in quantity from special 
fabrics, and in their unconventionality 
lies frequently their chief charm. 
Added to this type of cushion we 
will now probably have the type 
reminiscent of war and the Dec- 
laration of Peace—cushions which 
bear the insignia of military 
or naval rank, cushions util- 
izing in a decorative way the 
flag of the Nation or its 

Allies may be expected 

to make their appear- 

ance in the near future, 
more or less elaborate 























to suit varying tastes and planned as a display of home 
needlecraft, or offered as stock in the cushion depart- 
ment of a retail store. 

The illustrations here offered are suggestive of 





the designs now being featured in England and Frunce, 
and it is a fair presumption that a market will be found 
here for similar types. The enterprising buyer will find 
food for thought in these illustrations. 





Details of “Allied Victory” cushions. 
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Ray Coyle, who gave up his decorative work when 
this country entered the war, has returned from 
I’rance. 

Emil Letroadec has returned to San Francisco 
from his first Eastern buying trip for the John 
Breuner Co. He made extensive purchases of rugs. 

J. B. Holtzclaw, of Los Angeles, Calif., has closed 
some important decorative contracts and will visit New 
York in June in connection with these. 


New fixtures have been installed on the mezzanine . 


floor of the Pasadena Furniture Co., Pasadena, Calif., 
and the drapery department has been located there. 

Chester H. Breuner, son of Louis F. Breuner, of 
the John Breuner Co., Sacramento, Calif., has returned 
from service in France. 

Barker Bros., Los Angeles, Calif., have had plans 
prepared for a large warehouse to be erected on Hewitt 
Street, near Palmetto. 

A full line of upholstery fabrics and hardware has 
been added to the stock of D. N. & E. Walter & Co. at 
the Los Angeles wholesale branch. 

Emil Gunther, formerly with D. N. & E. Walter 
& Co., San Francisco, is now in the drapery and uphol- 
stery department of the Frederick Smith Furniture Co., 
San Mateo, Calif. 

A new company, headed by H. R. Bledsoe, is to be 
formed shortly at San Diego, Calif., to take over the 
home furnishing business of the Frevert-Bledsoe Fur- 
niture Co., at Sixth and C Streets. 

Robert White Jr., buyer for the California Fur- 
niture Co., Los Angeles, Calif., was prevented from 
visiting the Eastern markets at the usual time, owing to 
duties as a State Assemblyman, but has recently left 
for New York. 

The Mutual Aid Association of the Eastern Out- 
fitting Co., San Francisco, enjoyed its first annual out- 
ing at Pinehurst early in May, about six hundred em- 
ployees and their friends being present. B. R. Mac- 
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Millan was chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 

Charles Darling has returned to his headquarters 
at San Francisco, from a visit to his various Eastern 
connections. His assistant, William Neilsen, booked a 
splendid volume of business during his absence and 
will represent him on the road at an early date. 

W. W. Gerlach, of Pasadena, Calif., was a recent 
visitor at San Francisco on his way to the Orient in 
search of rare and curious works of art. He has made 
four buying trips to Japan, China and Korea and ex- 
pects to reach many places this year that have hereto- 
fore been inaccessible. 

Fred M. Gilbert, for several years with William D. 
McCann, a prominent interior decorator of San Fran- 
cisco, has decided to branch out into this business on 
his own account and has made arrangements for the 
opening of a studio at 2108 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Frank Dyckman Cobb, vice-president of Hale 
Bros., Inc., who conduct a chain of department stores 
in California, passed away at San Francisco, on May 2, 
at the age of seventy years. Mr. Cobb came to this 
state more than forty years ago from Michigan, and 
for thirty years had charge of the branch maintained 
at Stockton, Calif., by Hale Bros., Inc. 

The partnership that has existed for some time be- 
tween Margaret Clayes and Margaret H. Mauzy, doing 
business under the firm name of Miss Clayes, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. Margaret Clayes has 
taken over the business at 177 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, and will continue it under the former name. A 
specialty will be made, as in the past, of Oriental art 
goods. 

L. E. Whitehill, of the retail rug department of 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., has been made buyer of rugs 
at Hamburger’s, Los Angeles, and was tendered a fare- 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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FRE StyAoce. 


precedence to the development and application 

of man power in industry. Woman power was 
looked upon as secondary in character and importance. 
However, now that industry has been brought face to 
face with the modern and crucial problem of how to 
harness labor, as exerted by the human factor—man or 
woman—to secure the truest and greatest profit to the 
individual and the maximum advantage to the com- 
munity, greater consideration is being given to the more 
important part woman is destined to play in the coun- 
try’s industries. 

During the period of the war woman has acquired, 
through her manifold activities, her potency and versa- 
tility, a new and enlarged sphere in the labor world. 
Her technical service has been revealed in the new and 
more favorable field of exertion given her by war-time 
opportunities. 

Woman having demonstrated her efficiency further 
opportunities should be extended to her that she may 
become increasingly competent. Encouragement 
should be given to her ever worthy ambition for such 
advancement in industrial and commercial life as she 
is mentally and physically fitted for. 

Factory owners and operators are to some extent 
awakening to the realization that if they are to win 
large success in the conduct of their business, they 
must have a thorough knowledge of the laws that con- 
trol the thinking and acting of those who make and 
sell their products, as well as of those who buy and 
consume them. 

There is a growing number of modernly con- 
structed and equipped factory plants that are con- 
ducted under successful practice that implies a knowl- 
edge of the real value of the mill hand. Their ad- 
vanced methods of operation secure the maximum effi- 
ciency, which means a maximum average output, con- 
tinuity of attendance and employment, and a minimum 
of mistakes. The improved conditions have also 
brought about the clean factory with healthful sur- 


B EFORE the war it was common practice to give 
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Making More Out of Woman Power by Educational Development — Modern 
Management and Improved Environment Open New Opportunities for Higher 
Service and Greater Proficiency in Mill Workers. 


































FACTORY 


roundings that secure cheerfulness. Then there are 
also welfare benefits that improve the well-being and 
intelligence of the workers. 

If industry is to benefit from the higher service 
women can achieve, changes must be made in the old 
factory arrangements, and the first to receive attention 
should be the environment in which she is placed in 
working hours. 

It is a well understood fact that one of the prolific 
causes of woman’s discontent is dissatisfaction with 
her surroundings. It is the daily monotony of the same 
building, the same machines, the same old stairs, and 
the humdrum of the same old daily task which con- 
tributes to this—unless the worker be sister to the ox— 
in mental fatigue. As the things which influence dis- 
content are cumulative, the breaking point may be 
reached at any time, and maybe affect the individual, 
only, perhaps the group or mass. Therefore cheerful- 
ness is an important factor. 

Woman’s temperament makes her acutely sensitive 
to color. It is said that she is influenced longer by the 
mourning she wears than by the loss of the departed. 
Having an intuitive desire to decorate herself and to 
have her surroundings in accord with her own taste, 
naturally she is opposed to surroundings that satisfy _ 
the average man. Of course, this desire for expressing 
her own individual taste, when carried too far, is de- 
structive of efficiency, as is also an entire lack of it. 
Yet her innate delicacy can be catered to to the extent 
of neatness and cleanliness. Therefore in harmony 
with this thought is the idea of promoting cheerfulness 
by painting the walls and machinery in light and pleas- 
ing tones. Floors should be scrubbed regularly, toilets 
kept clean—not disinfectantly, but soap-and-water 
clean. In fact, everything that enhances the productive 
output and lessens the liability to mistake adds to the 
contentment and cheerfulness and thereby increases 
efficiency. 

Under this improved environment woman power 
can be better educated and trained for such appoint- 


ments in intellectual capacities in the textile industry 
from which she has been excluded by custom and prac- 
tice, and not by natural incompetency. There is little 
chance of the domain of her service infringing upon or 
overlapping that in which man is employed. 

Being reliable, exact, and methodical, woman, by 
training, would be qualified to examine and to pass 
materials in the several stages of manufacture, to assist 
in designing and textile analysis, to follow and record 
the productive and departmental output, and to give 
special assistance in organizing and administrative 
work concerning the welfare of women operatives. 


The systems of advanced factory management in- 
clude methods embracing analytical duties in which 
there is a field for qualified women textile technologists. 
Take, for instance, the system of technical inspection 
and testing of raw materials, yarns and finished fabrics. 
This is very important work, and all that relates to it 
may be very properly conducted by women in a suitably 
equipped testing laboratory, as the occupation is adapt- 
able to their intellectual capacities. Such a laboratory 
enables the factory to operate at greater efficiency and 
economy in manufacturing routine, and to secure a 
standard quality of production. 

The department of textile designing and coloring 
affords another opening for women. They are em- 
ployed to some extent in the designing departments of 
some mill organizations, but usually in a tentative ca- 
pacity. She should be encouraged to make a serious 
study of the technological principles of the subject. It 
would not be necessary for her to master the principles 
of weaving, but rather of the principles of applied art, 
in which natural temperament, imaginative faculty and 
facility in draftsmanship and in acquiring knowledge 
of styles and decorative ornamentation would be in her 
favor. A knowledge of the essential features and 
technicalities of loomcraft would prove effective. 


A certain leading silk manufacturing organization 
is successfully carrying out such a program with its 
designing department, and flattering results have been 
obtained. The firm gives every assistance and encour- 
agement to the women designers they are developing 
to higher service. 


The spreading of welfare work through progres- 
sive factory organizations affords splendid possibilities 
for women possessed of special talents for executive 
and educational direction. Welfare work in its most 
advanced development now provides educational facil- 
ities, means for physical training and other advantages 
to the operatives of the factory. The work affords 
ample scope for the capabilities of bright, active women 
who are mentally and physically qualified for such pro- 
fessional undertakings. 

The position of employment manager for a large 
textile plant would appeal particularly to a woman 





possessed with a faculty for foreign languages and 
qualified for administrative work. For the moderate 
sized plant the management of the welfare work and 
employment department could conveniently be com- 
bined. As some mill plants are situated in localities 
where many of the operatives are foreign born, lingu- 
istic qualifications would be necessary to the success- 
ful filling of such a position. 

There are not a few non-mechanical and non- 
practical departments in the textile plant where a 
woman could be trained to exercise her qualifications 
and discharge the duties imposed most satisfactorily if 
given a reasonable amount of special training. For in- 
stance, office and clerical positions should be open to 
women with ability and possessing educational quali- 
fications. There are also special opportunities for the 
employment of women as department overseers and 
assistants. 


The question may be asked as to how women 
should be obtained for such positions as are herein in- 
dicated. The answer is, by educative process, and 
women make apt students. Where they are found to 
show particular aptitude and facility, they should be 
selected for the special thing for which they seem fitted, 
and given helpful assistance in perfecting themselves 
for the service they are to perform. 


The framing of an adequate scheme of study in 
conformity with the industrial needs rests with the mill 
authorities. What they may not know on the subject 
may readily be supplied through calling in the aid of 
local or near-by heads of educational institutions. 


Several of our representative mill organizations 
have for some time been conducting their own training 
schools on their own mill property as a part of their 
business of manufacturing. They are educating green 
help how to tend machines, giving special courses of 
instruction to experienced hands that will fit them for 
higher places, and assisting those desiring to better 
their conditions to take up courses that practically ele- 
vate them to a profession or a special line of a highly 
developed practical or mechanical nature. 

In the conduct of these factory training schools 
they find that the average woman is capable of master- 
ing the technical side of textile work, while some are 


especially gifted so that they readily qualify for the 
more scientific elements. 





OUR INTERPRETATION VERIFIED. 


COMMUNICATION from Daniel C. Roper, 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, addressed to 

the National Wholesale Floor-Covering Association, 

gives exactly the same interpretation of the 10 per cent. 

tax clause in the Luxury Tax, in regard to carpets, as 
we published in the May “UPHoLsTErer.” 
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WHERE CUSHIONS HOLD THE CENTER OF INTEREST 


Room in a Paris home. See article on page 43. 











HALL TREATMENT WITH LANDSCAPE WALL HANGING 


The scenes employed may be a duplicate of nature, but no national significance attaches to a type of such general prevalence. 
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A Remarkable Example of the Best Work of the Old-time Cabinet-makers Whose 
Creations Possessed an Individuality Not Found in Twentieth-Century Machine- 
made Products. 


that attached to the work of old-time cabinet- 

makers could be conceived than is found in a 
historic desk now in the possession of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The products of to-day are of neces- 
sity influenced by the factory spirit which takes ad- 
vantage of every possible short-cut and machinery 
facility even if produced in a one-man shop where 
handwork plays an important part. The use of the 
power planer, power jointer, machine-made dowels, 
factory moldings, standardized escutcheons, orna- 
ments, mechanical dovetailing tend naturally to elimi- 
nate the niceties of personal skill. 

In striking contrast to modern products is the desk 
referred to above, presented to the museum by Jacques 
Seligmann, “in memory of Mr. J. P. Morgan, and as a 
souvenir of the help which Americans have given to 
France during the war.” This desk, made before the 
“standardization of parts” idea was thought of, pos- 
sesses as distinct an individuality as the King for whom 
it was made. Undoubtedly the cabinet-maker who 
built it, built other desks, but it is safe to wager that 
of the products of his skill, no two were alike or very 
near alike but each was a distinct creation made for a 
known individual and for that individual alone. 

This particular desk possesses two kinds of in- 
terest. Viewed as a work of art it leaves little to be 
desired in the way of beauty. To an extent severe, its 
plainness of form is adequately relieved by the use of 
carefully placed ornaments in gilt bronze which pleas- 
antly emphasizes its constructional lines. 

As an example of the type of desk famous in 
fiction as containing secret drawers and mysterious 


N O MORE striking example of the individuality 
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sliding panels, this desk would bring joy to the heart of 
the novelist. To begin with its very opening involves 
the use of two keys, one of which must be turned and 
re-turned an absurd number of times before the sliding 
top can be rolled back, the sliding tablet drawn out and 
the leather upholstered chair, which is an integral part 
of the desk, released. 

The center of the tablet may be raised to form a 
sliding pulpit underneath which are three sliding boxes 
and a large hiding-place. 

Except for two, which cannot be fastened, all the 
drawers in the front of the desk are fastened by locks 
which can be released only by touching concealed 
springs. In the center is a panel enclosed behind 
mirrored doors which slides back to permit communica- 
tion with whoever is using the rear of the desk, obvi- 
ously built for the King’s secretary. 


The rear desk-leaf is composed of three panels 
joined together which open downward. The interior 
contains a number of shelves and shallow drawers. 

The Metropolitan Museum is indeed fortunate in 
acquiring this bit of old-time cabinet-work, not only 
because it is a beautiful piece of furniture but because 
it is a striking example of the skill and ingenuity of 
those old workmen who, despite their lack of modern 
tools, both hand and power, could nevertheless create 
furniture as practical and as beautiful, if not as cheap, 
as that produced in our best shops to-day. 


Unfortunately the authorship and date of this in- 
teresting piece cannot be determined, but as an example 
of craftsmanship it is a unique addition to the 
museum’s store of furniture treasures. 
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HE world war undoubtedly retarded the interest 
+ which in 1914 had developed concerning the use 
of Japanese stencils. 

In April, 1911, we forecasted the vogue for fabrics 
indicative of Japanese craftsmanship, and discussed 
the sympathetic nature of Japanese interpretation. 

Even in such a conventional thing as a stencil the 
Japanese crafts- 
man never per- 
mits himself to 
work in the 
stilted, flat effects 
of his Western 
imitator. There 
is a grace and 
cleverness about 
the Japanese art 
that finds no 
counterpart in the 
work of any other 
nation. It is dif- 
ficult to define 
just what it is, but 
it shows itself in 
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the grouping of 
figures, the 
of 


in 
massing 
shadows, and in 
the play of light 
that makes any 
form of Japanese 
decoration both a 
motif and a pat- 
tern. 

The Japanese 
were, perhaps, the first to treat the spaces about a thing 
as being, from a decorative standpoint, as important as 
the thing itself. They called this arranging of figures 
with regard to space notan, and there is no word in our 
language which conveys the idea any better. As a 
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means of applying designs to material the Japanese 
stencil offers wonderful inspiration. They would be 
beautiful if used only for the application of a single 
color, but when to the single color is added two or 
three other colors or shades of a color by super-im- 
posing additional’ parts of the same stencil, or even a 
different stencil, either complete or applied only to such 
parts as require it, 
the developments 
of the stencil idea 
are unlimited. 

T he success 
that has attended 
experiments 
in batik work 
have been due 
very largely to 


ay ey the individuality 
eee”, AG, displayed in the 
designing and col- 

oring of the pat- 

terns. We sug- 

gest the Japanese 

stencil form of 
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pattern as a logi- 
cal companion to 
the batik type, but 
one thing should 
be borne in mind 
in connection 
with the adapta- 
tion of Japanese 
stencils, and that 
is that the char- 
acteristics of the 
Japanese should be retained. Only in this way can the 
charm of the Japanese stencil escape destruction. 

The American matron will take an armful of 
flowers to fill a vase, and stand off in admiration of 
the plenty it suggests. Her Japanese butler will take 
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away all but one or two choice blossoms from the 
same vase and leave a picture that is artistic because 
of its very re- 
straint. The 
Japanese artist 
in the creation 
of a stencil, or 
in the making 
of an embroid- 
ery brings to 
bear this same 
spirit of re- 
straint. He can 
conven- 
tionalizea 
flower or leaf 
into a pattern 
and make a motif of it, and figuratively speaking, still 
leave the dew on its blossoms and the wind in its leaves. 
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The illustrations shown on this and the adjoining 
pages are reproductions of Japanese paper stencils. 


They are cut 
with such fidel- 
ity and exacti- 
tude as to re- 
semble very 
fine lace work. 
Many of these 
stencils are 
used witha 
fabric backing 
as tray bottoms 
under glass. It 
isacurivus 
fact that Jap- 
anese have no 


native lace types, and this probably accounts for their 
use of such lace-like stencils in decoration of fabrics. 
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HY do bright men fail ? 
There was a buyer of upholstery goods in a 


Western city who made considerable of a 
failure—-a surprise to everybody who knew his record 
because he had been a remarkable success in the East. 

The answer lay in an analysis of his Eastern suc- 
cess. In the first place, the Eastern firm was a very 
popular firm and brought, by their popularity, a large 
clientele to that buyer’s department; they had a good 
advertising man who was in sympathy with that de- 
partment; they had a number of splendid salesmen; 
they had a second man 
who was a man of admir- 
able taste; their organiza- 
tion was well systema- 
tized. Naturally the buy- 
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The World Is Full of Two Kinds of People, Those Who 
Some Great Force Could Sort Out the Places and People, 
ing the Millenium 


CEDIA 


Success may be spelled in capitals when the executive 
is surrounded with an atmosphere of co-operation, free- 
dom and cordiality— 


wrong thing. He could sell her the right thing even 
when she didn’t want it, but Haney had an idea that he 
wanted a managerial job; he wanted to hoist his feet on’ 
the desk and dictate to a stenographer; he wanted to 
manage things, so he relinquished the one kind of job 
he was fitted for to do very poorly the sort of work that 
some other man could have done better. Now he is 
down and out because he has always been a poor man- 
ager. He is fifteen years older and hasn’t the charm of 
personality of his early youth, and he has lost his grip 
on his clientelle.” Then there is the case of Tom 
Smith, whose name isn’t 
—) anything like Smith. 
5 Smith had been a buyer 
for a “family” store in the 
South. 
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er, who was an excellent 
merchant, had thus a star 
company and could give a 
first-class performance. 

Successful merchan- 
dising is a matter of 
friendly elements just like 
a play; if the author fur- 
nishes a good story for a 
good theater in a popular neighborhood with a first- 
class company, the manager can make a success of it, 
but that same manager would be a failure with a poor 
play, a poor company and a poor theater. 

There is the whole story of the failure of one 
Eastern buyer who went West. 

He shouldn’t have gone to the Western theater 
unless he had the material wherewith to give the 
proper performance. 

“Take the case of Bill Haney,” said a traveling 
man the other day, speaking of a Middle-West buyer, 
whose name is not Haney by the way, “Haney was a 
crackerjack salesman. He could sell a woman any- 
thing; that doesn’t mean that he would sell her the 








Everybody in the 
store worked together in 
the broadest kind of co- 
operation. “Old man 
Jones,” the head of the 
store, spent most of his 

















Home life may be a domestic Heaven where contentment time around in the de- 
reigns— partments, and as a conse- 


quence he saw practically 
every line of goods the buyers saw. He never directed 
the buyer in his purchasings, but his discussion of the 
merits of the different lines naturally had a great deal 
to do in influencing the buyer’s thought. 

Smith made a phenomenal success, and in conse- 
quence he was given a fairly free merchandise ap- 
propriation. 

His success naturally brought offers of other jobs, 
and he finally engaged with another store in a larger 
city with every confidence of duplicating his former 
success. 

But in the new store it was a case of “every man 
for himself,” no camaderie, no unselfish co-operation, 
and no “old-man Jones” to make up Smith’s mind for 
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Are Properly Placed and Those Improperly Placed. If 
and Arbitrarily Bring to an End All Industrial Misfil- 
Would Be in Sight. 
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but it’s spelled in mighty fine print when it has to be 
extracted from an atmosphere of churlishness, fault- 
finding and restriction. 


him. As a consequence he discovered that his former 
efficiency had been made up of about 40 per cent. hard 
work, 30 per cent. atmosphere, and 30 per cent. friend- 
ly advice and: criticism. He still had the 40 per cent. 
hard work until his health broke, but without the 
friendly criticism and the pleasant atmosphere, he was 
a different Smith and a failure. 

Then there was Short, born under another name. 
Short was trained in a country town in a carpet de- 
partment where he had to do everything but deliver the 
goods. As a consequence he knew carpets by their pet 
names, and he could 
juggle a roll of 
body and a roll of 
border, into the sem- 
blance of a rug for a 
customer in a way 
that made sales, and 
he made many warm 
friends that brought 
him a large personal 
trade. He was “too 

















We might also detail the case of Mott, whose 
name isn’t Mott, whose frailty ran to booze and its 
accompaniments, but unfortunately cases like this are 
so common that there would be no novelty in their 
recital. It might be worth while, however, to say that 
after literally going all to pieces, losing family, friends, 
reputation and everything else, he has finally “come 
back” and is a successful floor-walker in a store of 
considerable prominence in a city where his former 
failure is not known. 

Our gallery would not be full without the case of 
Brown, whose name 
is no more like 
Brown than yours 
or mine. Contrary 
to Short’s experi- 
ence, Brown was a 
big-city man, born, 
educated, trained in 
the big city, married 
a city wife and had 
never been more 











good for a_ small 
town,” and after a 
few years he was 
located in the city of first, as salesman, then 
head salesman, then assistant buyer. He grew fast, 
but in the new store there was a rather loose refund 
system by means of which the cashier would recognize 
an asssitant buyer’s signature on a refund of the money 
on any purchase. Quite by accident Short discovered 
one day that through the C.O.D. department a refund 
had been made on goods still in possession of the cus- 
tomer. He tried it himself. It worked. He tried it in 
the department, first on small sums, then on larger ones 
and his downfall was rapid. Following suspicion, a 
detective discovered that he was living at a pace that 
would consume more than double his salary and they 
let him out in the quietest possible way. 
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but a domestic Hell when discontent pervades the atmosphere. than five miles from 


New York theaters 

in his life until he 
accepted the buyership of an aggressive store in the 
prosperous Middle West. 

For the first six months everything was fine; he 
rejuvenated the department, put “pep” into the adver- 
tising and set the pace in window dressing. At the end 
of six months he was given an additional department, 
he made a success of that, but he hadn’t quite the same 
“go” that had characterized his start. His face as- 
sumed a worried look, his step lost its spring, and the 
firm were genuinely concerned. 

Finally they called him into the office one day and 
asked him point blank what was the trouble. 

“Brown,” said the head, “if you are worried over 
private money matters, tell us how much it would cost 


to set you straight? If that new house of yours is a 
worry to you, give us the mortgage and forget about it. 
Or if it’s anything else that we can adjust let’s 
straighten it out, for it’s costing us both money to let 
this continue.” 

Brown was all broken up, but he finally had to 
admit that it was nothing that they could do, or he him- 
self could do, it was a domestic matter for which there 
was no remedy but to move back East. His wife 
could not content herself anywhere outside of New 
York, or at least within street-car distance of New 
York, and he might as well hand in his resignation as 
continue to work with a home environment of discon- 
tent that sapped all his enthusiasm and was making of 
him a physical wreck. 

One of the advertisements in a New York news- 
paper challenges every man by the question: “Are you 
a square peg in a round hole? Are you a misfit?” 
And that question prompts the answer to all the cases 
we have cited. They were all misfits. Their cases are 
typical of thousands of others and we could fill this 
book with cases for which we could give real names 
and dates, but the crux of life for every man is a de- 
termination to find the place which best suits his 
abilities, and then be the best man for that place. 



































A display suggestion, sketched by “THE UpnotsTerer” art 
department. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED VIRTUE. 


OT the least valuable of the virtues of our fore- 

fathers was courtesy. In the old days a salesman 

who was impolite, supercilious or inclined to “work 

off” his ill temper on his customers received little con- 

sideration from his employer and was discharged as 
svon as his place could be filled. 

But unfortunately, with the speeding up of modern 
business, many salesmen have adopted the principle 
that courtesy is a time waster, and that the proper 
attitude to adopt towards a customer is one of brusk- 
ness. This is a mistake. The average buyer, whether 
of million-dollar orders or of a paper of pins, appreci- 
ates and looks for courtesy from the person to whom 
he gives his patronage. In-a store where the salesman 
shows a consideration of his feelings and a willingness 
to serve him, he is pleased and inclined to linger. 

Courtesy, like many of the other so-called old- 
fashioned virtues, is as potent to-day as ever and as 
eagerly to be cultivated by the salesman who desires 
to climb the ladder of success. 





ON MILITARY COURTESY. 


VERY interesting book has come to hand, espe- 

cially interesting at this time when so many of 

our young men have been in the service, entitled ‘“Mili- 
tary Courtesy,” by Major Theodore L. Bailey. 

Major Bailey is the grandson of Theodore Bailey, 
who forty years ago was well-known as one of the 
largest carpet jobbers in America, and the son of E. H. 
Bailey of the Review Publishing Co. 

The book is a treatise covering not only the his- 
tory of Military Courtesy but its practice and phil- 
osophy as expressed in the following extract on salutes : 
“I do not mean that the enlisted man is of lower social 
standing than the officer. He is not. He is the equal of 
the highest commanding general. He is simply junior 
in rank, and placed under the authority of the officer 
for the purpose of military organization, discipline, 
efficiency and success in war.” 





ANOTHER IMITATION SILK. 


WO French chemists, Francis Labriel and Raoul 

Desgorge, have invented a process, it is stated, 
whereby milk can be converted into a fabric which may 
be used for clothing and ornaments. By means of 
chemical treatment, curds resulting from this process 
can be reduced to a plastic substance which may be 
rolled into sheets resembling celluloid. This product 
can then be made so soft that it may be used as a sub- 
stitute for silk in the manufacture of fine underwear, 
or in its solid state can be converted into buttons. 
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FINANCING A SMALL BUSINESS 


competition every business man must give to the 

financing of the enterprise in which he is inter- 
ested, the same attention that he devotes to the manu- 
facturing and sales departments. Unless this is the 
case, the average business, under prevailing conditions, 
is operated at a profit-eating loss, which, at the 
mercy of the winds of circumstance, may become 
a totally destructive loss. Unfortunately there are 
many small dealers (and larger ones, for that matter) 
who neglect this duty to themselves, being content if 
their invested capital earns a certain percentage each 
year, never realizing that perhaps that 
percentage is smaller by considerable 


|“ THESE days of intensive methods and keen 


than it need be were their business T° STUDY the fi- 


nancing of your 
business is as essential 
to success as 10 devote 
attention to any other 
branch of it. 


scientifically financed. 

The reason for innumerable total 
or partial failures (a business which 
does not bring its full return must be 
considered a partial failure) lies in the 
evils of either under or over-capitaliza- 
tion. Under-capitalization places the 
dealer under a handicap at the outset. 
Energy must be expended in discovering ways and 
means to obtain necessary credits; or there is the ever- 
present fear in the dealer’s mind that he will be unable 
to “turn over his money” fast enough to meet his obli- 
gations. In both cases valuable time and effort is ex- 
pended in ways which proper financing would have 
obviated and left the dealer free to study methods of 
decreasing expenses and increasing sales. 

Over-capitalization—and the word’s meaning in 
this instance is exemplified in cases where a business 
man puts more of his private funds, or funds borrowed 
from banks or individuals, into his business than the 
business requires—works evil in other ways. First 
and foremost is engendered the temptation to overbuy. 
The dealer has the money at hand and seeing an op- 
portunity to buy of a line which he fancies, overdoes it 
and at the end of the season finds his shelves or bins 


stocked with goods which he may never be able to sell 
before they become shopworn and are salable only at 
great reductions. 

It is of course impossible to lay down any hard or 
fast rules of capitalization which will apply to all cases. 
But if every business man will consider the following 
suggestions and adapt them to his needs, he will eventu- 
ally reach something approaching correct financing: 

To begin with, capital must be considered a loan 
to the business. Capital in most cases is cash or its 
equivalent and has a value over and above its face 
value. Invested in Government securities it will bring 
4 per cent. interest; in mortgages, 6 
per cent.; in actual property, some- 
times as high as 10 per cent. But for 
the average business man, 6 per cent. 
interest on his capital is a fair rate to 
expect. Therefore his business must 
produce a profit equaling 6 per cent. 
interest on his capital before it can be 
said that any net profit is earned. 

A business far from its source of 
supply requires more capital than one 
near its base. Business where discounts are small and 
“terms” short will necessitate a larger capital than 
where the “terms” are long and the discounts large. 

Another feature which affects the amount of capi- 
tal a business needs is the frequency of the “turn 
over.” The more frequently the “turn over” occurs 
during the year, the less capital is required. In busi- 
ness where the “turn over” is frequent it will often be 
found that the amount of capital invested need never 
greatly exceed the value of the stock plus a certain 
amount held in reserve to meet unexpected demands. 

Other questions which deserve study are, when or 
when not to increase capital by borrowing for the sake 
of obtaining discounts ; where to go to obtain credit at 
the lowest possible cost in time and interest ; when it is 
advisable to take in a partner or sell stock in preference 
to borrowing in order to increase capital. 
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A PICTORIAL WALL TREATMENT 


The idealism of the scenes employed lends the same kind of interest to the effect produced as is found in traveling through an 
unfamiliar country. See article on page 59. 










A MODERN CAFE SCHEME, USING AMERICAN INDIAN. 
MOTIFS 


There are some who would advocate this as a purely American type; as a matter of fact it is only American in a geographic 
sense and similar types are found in the primitive art efforts of other barbaric races the world over. 
See article on page 59. 



































Would these figures replace Greek goddesses in conventional decoration? 


WHY OR WHY NOT AMERICANA? 


HY do we always go back to fairy tales for 

decorative subjects? Instead of the sports 

of ancient Greece and the Trojan Wars, why 
not baseball, and more recent military campaigns? Are 
not the things which occupy our thoughts to-day good 
enough to perpetuate in 
picture as well as in 
story? 

This, in substance, 
was the question pro- 
pounded recently to a 
lecturer on one of the 
decorative arts. 

A similar criticism 
might be made concern- 
ing other arts, music, 
the drama, architec- 
ture, for in those fields 
there is also a constant 








harking back to the standards and achievements of 
other days as an inspiration and as a basis of proven 
merit. 

But we are more concerned with the subject of 
decoration than with any of these others, and for the 
time being with pic- 
torial decoration in 
particular. And along 
with the question re- 
ferred to above, there 
is the general criticism 
that America has no 
native art. That deco- 
rative subjects in gen- 
eral ignore American 
history, American cus- 
toms and American 
scenery. This, while a 
matter. of regret to 
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An attempt at conventionalizing a historic period. It lacks the interest of “symbolism.” 
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Decorative friezes founded on Greek or Roman symbolism. 








some, is not neces- 
sarily a serious dere- 
liction, 

“It is true that 
much of the material 
we make is embel- 
lished with pattern 
and ornament 
founded. on ancient 
designs and adopted 
from the work of 
other countries; in a 
word, we are copy- 
ists, but we are fol- 
lowing in the foot- 
steps of our. pro- 
genitors, who them- 
selves were copyists, 
and who fer decora- 
tion did not choose 
the things of their 
own day unless ideal- 
ized and made deco- 
rative because of 
their use rather than 
because of their 
source. 

We admire the 
wall paintings of 
Pompeii, or the tap- 
estries of the Four- 
teenth Century, or the 
murals of Blashfield 
or Low, not because 
of their portraiture, 
but because of their 
symbolism. The old 


characters of mythology would be worn threadbare 
through the centuries, if their delineation had been con- 





More portraiture than decoration; a Nineteenth Century treatment 


of a mythological subject. 





ceived in a spirit of 
portraiture. It is 
their idealism and 
their symbolism that 
constituted their orig- 
inal charm and 
which gives them to- 
day the interest they 
hold for our modern 
painters and mural 
designers. 

So it is not dis- 
couraging to find 
American weavers 
and American design- 
ers reproducing 
mythological group- 
ings, and groupings 
founded on Shake- 
spearian dramas, 
purely fiction, but in- 
teresting because of 
what they express.. 

We are accus- 
tomed to conveying 
thoughts by symbols 
to such an extent that 
symbolical pictures, 
symbolical plays, sym- 
bolical ornamentation 
arouse an interest that 
is not aroused by 
things that are as 
self-explanatory as a 
tradesman’s sign. 

A picture of a 
shipwreck will not 


arouse half the interest that will be aroused by the 
picture of a Fifth Avenue parade—one tells the whole 





No place in particular, but a modern conventionalization of real things. 
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CONVENTIONALIZED FRIEZE DECORATIONS 


At the top and bottom, Continental museum decorations, based on Greek mythology; in the center, a Nineteenth Century treat- 
ment of the “Adoration of the Magi.” 























story, the other leaves much to be discovered, and so, 
while pride of race and pride of history may prompt 
the production of designs for mural painting, wall 
hanging or tapestries, embodying local national events, 
we might lose in the interest attaching to symbolism 
what we gain in realism. 

Mythology and symbology are not confined to any 
nationality or period of history. All the art of former 
ages is ours to use and enjoy, and no greater catas- 
trophe could be imagined than the clearing of our 
museums of their ancient treasures to replace them 
with modern creations. 

So let us not be impatient to put a halo around 
the things of to-day, for if they are worthy and well 
done, their fame will accrue as a matter of course. 
We live in an age when pictures are common, the 
camera and the printing press has multiplied the artist 
a millionfold, and this very facility of production has 
made the present generation hypecritical, and it is, 
perhaps, because of that very condition of hyper- 
criticism that the walls of our homes and public build- 
ings are not embellished by reproductions of present- 
day scenes. 

A new painting, in a club room, is subjected to 
microscopic examination, what then would be the life 
of a tapestry, or a wall-paper, or a mural painting if it 


is a faithful reproduction of an existing American 
scene. The risk would be too great. We can admire 
the “Palace of the Doges in Venice,” or the “Bay of 
Naples,” reproduced in a picture tapestry, where Madi- 
son Square or the East River docks produced in the 
same way would be execrated. 





ENCOURAGING REPORT FROM GLASGOW. 


HOMAS PATE, head of the Scotch holland firm 

of John King & Son, Glasgow, has been a visitor 
to this market, making his headquarters at the office of 
Felix J. McCosker, the firm’s representative in this 
city. 

This is the first visit Mr. Pate has made to this 
country since 1913, and indeed, with the exception of 
the Saturdays in June, the only vacation he has had 
since the outbreak of the war. Mrs. Pate has also 
been closely confined at war work in making dressings 
for the wounded and looking after the welfare of the 
soldiers. 

Mr. Pate was accompanied by his son, Robert T., 
both having booked to sail for home on June 16. He 
reports that the holland business has resumed its 
rormal condition and_that the concern anticipates no 
further difficulty in filling orders promptly. 














A clever use of scenic pictures. 











FOR .GCREATER 


gives the executive more worry and causes more 

trouble between customer and firm, than the 
workroom end of the business. This is as true of the 
small specialty store, where the staff consists of one or 
two, as it is of the big department store where the 
responsibility is distributed over a larger number. 

We have heard many a man express the wish that 
he could dispense with made-to-order trade entirely, 
and do nothing but sell goods 
over the counter with no danger 
of misfits, price controversies 


: ‘ HERE is no part of the upholstery business that 
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EFFICIENCY 


instructions can be given to the measurer independent 
of the customer. (It is possible that he may not see 
the customer and will have only his instructions to 
guide him.) 

Remember that the measurer is not a salesman— 
that is your business—and while he may assist, do not 
presume unnecessarily on his. time. 

If there are any differences between the measure- 
ments as brought in and those left by the customer, 
have them definitely settled be- 
fore the goods are cut. It will 
save alterations. 








and the other complications 
which accompany special serv- 
ice. Most of the trouble from 
workroom transactions arises 
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from inaccuracies due to insuf- 
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Give to the workroom full 
instructions, even to the most 
minute details, and be sure that 
all materials are in hand, so that 
the order may not be delayed 
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ficient measurements, inexact 
descriptions, insufficient details, 











mistakes in copying, cutting or 








making. 











There are many systems 
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after once commenced. If the 
order should be delayed and the 
customer becomes impatient, do 
not put the onus of blame on 
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which have been devised to 





the workroom. The workroom 





make these mistakes less likely 
to occur, but every system 
which depends on human opera- 
tion is subject to human frailty. 
The only thing that can be done is to make sure that 
intentional carelessness is not the cause of the mistake. 

We have set down here a few pointers for the 
various sections which have to do with the taking, mak- 
ing and installing of special drapery orders. 


POINTERS FOR SALESMEN. 


Always obtain from customers the correct spelling 
of names and addresses. 

Do not promise to do work at a specified time 
without first being certain that the promise can be kept. 

Find out what the customer wants, so that full 


A method of showing all four walls of:a room 
on a single plan, useful in planning wall panels. 


must depend for existence on 
the good will of your customer 
long after you have removed to 
different fields. 

_ Three things should be 
sacred from your criticism—your house, your goods 
and your customer. 


POINTERS POR THE MEASURER. 


To take measurements for draperies, portiéres, 
window shades, etc., a steel or wire-insert tapeline is 
always more accurate than a-rule, as a continuous 
measurement gives but one chance for mistake, where- 
as a rule offers an additional chance every time it is 
shifted. 

Always write feet and inches or their abbrevia- 
tions, 3 ft. 6 in., not 3—6, as the latter form is liable 
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to be misinterpreted by the cutter. An indelible pencil 
should be used in recording measurements, as all 
others are susceptible to erasure. Make all figures 
distinctly, and specify the rooms individually, with the 
several windows and doors pertaining thereto. 

Round-topped or odd-shaped windows or doors 
requiring special treatment should be sketched on the 
plan in skeleton and the measurements shown thereon. 

For overdraperies always give distance from top 
of casing to ceiling and from ceiling to floor in addition 
to the actual measurements of the opening. This is 
important for the cutter. 

Put everything down. Trust nothing to memory. 
It is better to use two plan sheets in writing particulars 
than to be compelled to guess at one thing that was for- 
gotten. Always remember while taking measurements 
that the execution of the order may devolve upon some 
other person in your absence. Make your record there- 
fore sufficiently intelligible to be acted upon without 
your requiring to be consulted. 


POINTERS FOR THE WORKROOM. 


The workroom is a convenience, but not always a 
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Sketched by “THE UPHOLSTERER” art department. 
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necessity. Any autocratic tendencies therefore toward 
salesmen or outside men are distinctly out of place. 

Be sure that you understand fully all particulars 
relating to an order before the same is put in work. 

Take nothing for granted. The salesman probably 
knows what the customer prefers, if he does not, he 
can find out. Nee 

Do not antagonize the salesmen. They make mis- 
takes, but so do you, and their good will is worth 
cultivating. 

Any preference expressed by a customer should 
be followed to the letter. It may not agree with your 
idea of good taste, but she pays for it, not you. 

If work is promised for a certain time on the 
authority of the workroom management, it must be 
done at that time, no matter what it costs. There is 
no loss so great as that of a customer’s confidence. 

It is an old saying, “Mistakes will happen”; but 
mistakes are always the result of carelessness, and 
their inevitability is no excuse. 

If some materials necessary to an order require 
to be made, such as fringes, cords, loops, etc., they 
should be ordered immediately, so that delayed delivery 
may not interfere with the workroom schedule. 

If a mistake is discovered by the outside man 
when completing the order, an apology is due the cus- 
tomer and the order should be made absolutely faultless 
from the customer’s standpoint without it becoming 
necessary for the customer to file a complaint. 





AN EDUCATIONAL VENTURE. 


HE Grand Rapids Furniture Designers’ Associa- 

tion, who held an exhibition last month at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, will hold their second 
public exhibition at the Ryerson Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, during the market season, June 23 to July 17. 

A lecturer will be assigned each Tuesday evening 
during the season, and a member of the association will 
be in attendance at the exhibition every evening to give 
information to visitors. 

The object of these exhibitions is purely educa- 
tional, and a commercial atmosphere will not be pres- 
ent. In its place will be instructive data referring to 
the design, workmanship, finish and use of the exhibits 
shown which will be supplemented on request by the 
designer in charge. 

It is hoped to extend the educational value of 
these exhibitions of furniture designs by seeking the 
co-operation of allied industries, to include model 
color schemes in groupings of furniture with rugs, 
draperies and accessories, thus offering suggestions to 
visiting dealers in the way of merchandise display for 
sales floors, windows and advertising. 

A calendar of Autumn and Spring éxhibitions in 
a number of cities will be announced later. 








Photographed at the Cheney outing. 


CHENEY STAFF ENJOYS OUTING. 
N THURSDAY, June 5, Cheney Bros.’ New York 
establishment closed for the day and went for an 
outing. Horace Cheney, M. L. Havey, F. W. Budd 


and two hundred others took the boat for Bear Moun- 
tain and made a day of it. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

(Continued from page 44.) 
well luncheon by his San Francisco friends in the trade 
on May 23, more than twenty persons being present. 
William Speilling has been placed in charge of the re- 
tail rug department of the San Francisco house until 
its retirement from the retail field. 

Grether & Grether have secured a lease on «ddi- 
tional quarters at Los Angeles, Calif., and will occupy 
the new space about the first of October. The new 
building is to be erected at Eighth and Los Angeles 
Streets, and the added space will be reached through 
the present entrance of this firm. The recently added 
piece-goods department will be installed in the new 
quarters. 

An exhibition of original American art was held 
recently in the studio of Francisco Cornejo at 573 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco. Senor Cornejo is a 
Mexican interior decorator and his exhibition repre- 
sented the work of eleven years in assembling and 
studying Aztec pottery, textiles and architectural de- 
signs. He declares that this was the most complete 
exhibition of the kind ever held in this country. 

At the suggestion of the Home Industry League of 
California, Governor William D. Stephens recently 
issued a proclamation setting aside one week in May 
for the special display of goods made in this state. The 
event was a great success and was participated in gen- 
erally by San Francisco firms. The Emporium gave it 
marked attention and the S. & G. Gump Co. took ad- 
vantage of the interest in it to feature the products of 
its shops. 





Extensive alterations and additions to the building 
at 246 Post Street, San Francisco, occupied by the S. 
& G. Gump Co., will be made this year, according to 
present plans. The work, which. will cost about $125,- 
000, includes the addition of one or more stories, the 
building of a mezzanine floor and the installation of new 
fixtures. 

Frederick J. Harper, manager of the home 
furnishing department of The While House, San 
Francisco, plans to visit the Eastern markets in June. 
While many other departments were changed when 
added space was recently taken over, this section re- 
mains in its old quarters where it enjoys the finest 
lighting facilities in the building. Despite the shortage 
of some lines of merchandise, business is described by 
Mr. Harper as being well ahead of that of last year. 

Among the Pacific Coast buyers who have re- 
turned from visits to the Eastern markets have been 
A. H. Clark, of the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Calif. ; 
J. J. McCarthy, of Tucker’s, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Abe Carpenter, of Cooper, Coate & Casey, Los Angeles ; 
Joe MHaberbosch, of Hamburger’s, Los Angeles; 
George Crawford, of Bullock’s, Los Angeles; Lee 
Strong, of the Broadway Department Store, Los An- 
geles, and John Waller, of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, 
Wash. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co., who recently decided to 
retire from retail business, are having plans prepared 
for a six-story building to be erected on Mission Street, 
near Second, San Francisco, to house the wholesale 
branch of the business. The retail business at Stock- 
ton and O’Farrell Streets will be given up on August 1 
and arrangements have already been made for placing 
the unsold portions of the stock. The wholesale de- 
partments will occupy the upper floors at the presént 
location until October 1, when the new building will be 
ready. P. M. Kemp, manager of the wholesale drapery 
and upholstery department is now in the East. 


ILLIAM R. MILLER, formerly the Milwaukee 
Embroidery Works, Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of distinctive lace curtains and Swiss panel 
curtains, has appointed Scripture & Fowler, 242 Fourth 
Avenue, as New York and Eastern selling agents. 
George F. King, with headquarters in the Heyworth 
Building, Chicago, represents the line in that territory, 
and the new season’s samples are now on display. 


HE Buyers’ Club in the Bush Terminal Building 

at Forty-second Street certainly is furnished in 
excellent taste and all possible comfort. Nearly all of 
the chairs and lounges are from The Nahon Co. 


G. LAW, of T. I. Birkin & Co., Manchester, Eng- 
* land sailed for home Saturday, June 14, on the 
Mauretania. 
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Courtesy Western Architect. 


LIVING ROOM IN A MINNEAPOLIS HOME 


Note the “starring” of good pictures. 








A DINING-ROOM OF EXTREME THOUGH GRACEFUL 
SIMPLICITY 


A typical example of the work of Frank R. Smith. See text on page 69. 
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N EXAMINING the work of Frank R. Smith one 
| discovers in it his love of extreme simplicity, a 
quality which he manages to achieve in his rooms 
without creating that atmosphere of barrenness so 
often found in rooms with, comparatively speaking, 
blank, single-toned walls and only essential furniture. 


On this and another page are shown two examples 
of his work. One is a dining-room decorated in the 
Italian style. The arched ceiling is beautifully treated 
with a design of graceful lines and colors. The walls 
are without pictures or any ornamentation whatsoever. 
The furniture is of walnut, designed especially for this 
particular room. The result is a dining-room, which, 
unlike so many other dining-rooms, is light, unstuffy 
and beautiful. 


The illustration below is of a bedroom in the same 
house. Here again are the walls left free of unneces- 


FRANK —R. 


SMITH 


sary decoration. The hangings at the windows are of 
different shades of blue and in interesting contrast to 
the gray walls and the old ivory furniture. 

Both of these rooms are in the home of Mrs. C. J. 
Walker, at Tarrytown, N. Y. Besides outlining the 
decorative scheme, Mr. Smith also supplied all of the 
furniture, some of which he also designed. 


HE London Interior Decorating Co., specializing 

in draperies, upholstering, and period furnishings, 
have removed from 230 East Thirty-fourth Street to 
233 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. At 
the latter address they have leased a large, up-to-date 
building that will enable them to give better service to 
their many. customers and friends. H. Hardy, junior 
member of the firm, is engaged in visiting the trade and 
prospective customers. L. H. Hardy, senior member, 
is on the inside, supervising the details of the business. 





A bedroom decorated and furnished by Frank R. Smith. 








THE ETHICS OF ‘DESIGN. REGISTRATION 


fabrics in the country has never been enthusi- 
astic over the Design Registration Bill, for 
this reason: 

“The bill provides for the registration of designs, 
but doesn’t provide for any investigation as to the 
originality of designs. It allows anybody to register 
a design in a series of not less than ten and not more 
than one hundred under a single certificate at a fee of 
$1 for three years; $10 for ten years, and $30 for 
twenty years. To my mind, this bill seems dangerous 
in that it will encourage many people to register designs 
that are old and having registered them it will prevent 
others from mak- 
ing them.” 

This was his 
attitude 
until the char- 
acter of the bill 
was explained to 
him more fully. 

In the first 
place, the bill 
specifically ap- 
plies to “new and 
original designs,” 
and we don’t need 
to beg the ques- 
tion by discussing 
what a “new and 
original design” 
is. When we do 
that, we are dodg- 
ing the issue. 

A man that 
applies for a Reg- 
istration Certifi- 
cate has got to 
make a declara- 
tion that “the de- 
sign is new and original,’ that “it has never been 
registered or published or made by any one else,” and 
in case of applications for registration by citizens of 
foreign countries, this certificate must be signed before 
a consular officer of the United States. 

When the design is registered, the goods must be 
marked on the selvage and date of registration in- 
dicated. This is fair notice to everybody to keep off. 

To prevent litigation, Section 18 of the bill pro- 
vides that “suit for infringement must be brought 
within two months after the service of notice,” and 
Section 19, that “any person who shall bring suit upon 
a design that is not the subject of valid registration, 
shall be subject to heavy penalty.” 


() NE of the largest manufacturers of upholstery 


mental 
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200-400. Group I. (A). The development of circle and geometric frames, 
sometimes filled with simple floral, bird or animal forms. See text on oppo- 
site page. 


When these points were made clear to the manu- 
facturer in question, he changed his attitude com- 
pletely and now heartily endorses the bill. 

There is no doubt of the fact that many fabrics 
are produced, especially in the upholstery trade, that 
are direct reproductions of museum pieces. Especially 
is this true of foreign importations, and the importer 
has no right to protection upon these designs. If an 
American manufacturer copies the same, he is living 
well within his rights, because the foreign manufac- 
turer has himself copied. 

On the other hand, if the foreigner produces an 
original design, he is entitled to protection; we must 

give him this pro- 
tection because by 
our treaties we 
ourselves get pro- 
tection abroad. 
The _ subject 
would be very 
much simplified 
and the importer 
protected if .he 
“new and original 
designs” 
clearly indicated 
_ by a registration 
mark. No bill 
can give every- 
body everything 
that he wants but 
the heavy Uwver- 
head expenses of 
making new pat- 
terns, new pat- 
terns, new pat- 
terns to take the 
place of the old 
ones that are 
pirated, has be- 
come a great burden, and the bill will be a positive 
relief. 








A NEW DECORATIVE FIRM. 
NEW interior decorating firm has been incdrpos 
rated and launched, with its principal, studio in 
Tulsa, Okla. ; M 
J. H. Ferring Jr., who was formerly on the staff 
of decorators of the Struggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis, has been elected president, and 
will also have charge of the purchasing department. 
Mr. Ferring will be in the East shortly with a view 
of making extensive purchases and forming connec- 
tions with decorative and furnishing houses. 
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Third and Fourth Century. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOOM WOVEN DESIGN 


If we are to comprehend by some quick reference 


method, the period characteristics of designs, we have three things to bear in mind. First, Development 
of Nations; second, Fabric Development; third, Design Development. And an understanding of the one is 
so dependent upon the other that we have arranged by groups the epoch-making periods. 

We have not gone back beyond 200 A.D. because it was at that time that the Syrian weavers produced de- 
signs by mechanical means. Prior to that time, away back in 2000 B.C. we had simple weaving or an inter- 
change of warp and weft and the designs were either stamped, printed or embroidered. 

With the introduction of the machine, even though a hand loom, enabling the weaver to make his design as 
he progressed, we entered upon a new era and if at this time or in earlier times, we perceive a design that is 


IVING in an age when we are impatient for results, 


complicated, it is fair to assume that it was embroidered. 


Our treatise comprehends in three related columns—the history of Textile development, the history of De- 
sign characteristics and the history of Nations, so that one may determine by juxtaposition a fair appreciation 


of the designs of any period. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT. 


Group I. 


200 A.D. Mechanical weaving done by Syrian 
weavers in the Eastern Roman Empire. 

300 A.D. Silks well known to Romans. Persian as 
well as Syrian manufacture. 


Group II. 


400 A.D. First production of European ornamental 
silks—sarcenet and taffeta; Roman and Byzantine. 
Constantinople imported looms for weaving silks 
in the Persian and Indian styles. Introduced 
sericulture from Chinese cocoons smuggled into 
Constantinople by Persian monks, and became a 
seat for European silk cultivation and manu- 
facture. Produced taffetas, damasks, brocatelles, 
lampas, velvets, embroideries, tapestries, and for 
five centuries Constantinople, Corinth, Thebes and 
Athens were prolific in weave craft. 


Group III. 


600 A.D. Northern Egypt made silken fabrics. 

700 A.D. Spain in latter part of 700 made progress 
in silk weaving. Syrian silk merchants opened 
warerooms in Paris. 
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DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS. 
HISTORIC EPITOME. 
Group I, 


200-400 (A) Mechanical weaving showed first the de- 
velopment of circle and geometrical frame de- 
signs, very simple efforts with simple floral, bird 
or animal forms. 


Constantine changed name of Byzantium 
to Constantinople 330. 


Group II. 


400-600 (B) Soon these frames were broken up te 
form bands. With greater skill and experienc> 
the designs became more complicated but still in 
small repeats. 


Beginning of Mohammedanism 571. 
Best Byzantine Period 550-1000. 


Group III. 


600-1000 (C) For over four hundred years the circle 
was utilized sometimes linked with smaller circles 
and sometimes ornamented inside and out unti! 
finally developing the type (D) known as the 





800 A.D. Abdul-Raman II introduced the use of 
“tiraz” (silk stuff embroidered). 

900 A.D. Sicily and Spain alike showed Saracenic 
design treatments in fine silks. 

1000 A.D. Constantinople, Corinth, Thebes and 
Athens practically monopolized the making of fine 
fabrics. 


Group IV. 


1000 A. D. Roger Guiscard organized a silk factory 
at Palermo, Sicily, Hotel des Tiraz, with Thebian 
and Corinthian weavers, and according to some 
historians it became the greatest silk manufactur- 
ing city in the world. Scarcely less renowned 
were Malaga, Murcia, Granada and Seville. Many 
Italian towns also took up silk manufacturing. 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, Bologna and Milan. 
Saracenic and Greek silk weavers located in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, France and Great Britain. 

1100 A.D. Towards the end of the Twelfth Century 
Flemish weavers began the manufacture of wool 
tapestries. Art developed to Arras, Valenciennes, 
Tourney, Audenarde, Lille and Brussels. The 
oldest tapestries in existence are of this era. Two 
are in the Cathedral, Halberstadt, Germany. 

1200 A.D. Persian silks famous throughout Europe 
and copied generally. 

1200 A.D. France began manufacture of tapestries. 

1268 A.D. Madrid, Spain, organized tapestry factory. 

1300 A.D. Spain began to degenerate as a producing 
country. 

1300 A.D. Arras, city south of France, made valu- 
able wool tapestries up to 1477. 

1300 A.D. Lucca, famous for silk weaving, Lucchese 
weavers emigrated to Germany, the Netherlands, 
France and Great Britain, in which countries silk 
manufacture flourished up to 1500. 

1300 A.D. Velvet is mentioned in the English inven- 
tories and French documents. 


Group V. 


1300 A.D. Genoa, the center for Italian trade in the 
East, introduces Eastern design. 

1400 A.D. Spanish and Italian writers referred to 
“Velvets” or velvet stuffs. (See 1500.) 

1400 A.D. Asiatic fabrics were taken in great quan- 
tities by Europe. During Fifteenth Century Con- 
stantinople and Byzantium were the chief markets 
for supplying Oriental stuffs to Europe. 

1400 A.D. While Italian wool tapestries were de- 
signed by native artists, the workmen came from 
Flanders. During 1400, when the Ottomans con- 
quered Constantinople, they infused Orientalism 
into Southeastern Europe, and the manufacturers 
in the Ottoman towns—Anatolia—went into the 





Ogival form shaped like an hour glass; also ( E) 
hexagon shaped. 


Saracenic Conquests in Byzantine Em- 
pire, Persia, India and Spain. 


Saracenic Conquest of Spain 711. 


Arabian or Saracenic Conquests affect- 
ing Sicilian Arts. 


Group IV. 


1000-1350 (F) Repeated parallel bands of orna- 
mentation—detached details. 
(G) Patterns animate and inanimate, enclosed 
in ogival framing and (H) combination circles or 
scale patterns as well as geometric straight-line 
framing. 
1200-1300 introduced as features of design (1) 
eagles, falcons, shields, hounds, swans, foliated 
crosses, crowns, rayed stars, lions, harts, boars, 
leopards, sun’s rays and castle motifs, especially 
in the fabrics of Italy and Sicily. 


William the Conqueror 1066-1087. 
William II 1087-1100. ; 
Continuation Romanesque Period. 
Henry I 1100-1135 

Stephen 1135-1154 

Henry II 1154-1189. 

Late Byzantine. 

Saracenic and Sicilian arts merged. 

Height of Moorish Art. 

Arabians and Saracens dominated by the 
Turks and Turkish dominion in Asia 
established 1258. 

Ottoman Empire. 

Venice became famous as an art center. 

Great Trading Period of Flanders and 
Italy. 

Florence for manufacturers. 

Gobelins established dye works 1440, 
which afterward became famous for 
manufacture of tapestries: 


Group V. 


1350-1500. A characteristic design of the Fifteenth 
Century was the use of (J) reversed curves so 
arranged that they made frames. 

This form utilized the Hogarth line of beauty. 
(K) Another form was the intersection of a Ho- 
garth panel by two bold curving stems coming up 
through the bottom of the panel and capped by a 
cone, pineapple or fruit device. 

Still another (L) showed a serpentine stem or 
winding trunk which ran through the Hogarth 
pattern in the midst of a variety of botanical 
forms. 


Covering English reigns of : 
Edward II, Edward III, Richard II, 


Henry IV, Henry V, Henry VI, 
Edward IV, Edward V, Richard IIT. 
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markets of Italy and France, Spain and Flanders. 
This spirit brought political changes, new com- 
mercial relations and the influence over the deco- 
rative designs and decorative fabrics of all 
Europe. This Ottoman type was more Persian 
than Saracenic. It was strongly floriated. 

1432 A. D. Silks of Damascus were famous. 

1466 A.D. Lyons, France, established silk looms. 
Under Francis I silk weaving wis encouraged and 
many Italians employed. Turkey pre-eminent for 
silks of Broussa, Diarbekir, Beyrout, Aleppo and 
Damascus, Assyria. 

1480 A.D. Beginning of needle-point lace work in 
Italy. 

1500 A.D. Spain weakly reflecting the character of 
French and Italian styles. 


Group VI. 


1500 A.D. France, Germany, Holland and England 
weaving fine silks. 

1500 A.D. A continuance of inscriptional styles in 
gold, “velvet,” and satin, superseding brocaded 

silks of early date. Materials heavier. 

1500 A.D. According to the revenue records of Italy, 
cloths of silk, satin damasks and velvets plain and 
cut, were made “in a way unknown to the an- 
cients.” Prior to this date velvet was a material 
that had been simply roughed up so as to appear 
fluffy. England attempted during 1500 to make 
satin damasks, velvets and cloths of gold, but soon 
abandoned the enterprise. 

1515 A.D. Pope Leo X had tapestries made in Brus- 
sels after cartoons by Raphael. 

1539 A.D. Francis I established tapestry factory. 
This was,the beginning of Gobelin manufacture. 

1600 A.D. Beginning of point Venise laces in Italy. 
At this time similar laces were made in France and 
in Flanders and Russia also. 


Group VII. 


1600 A.D. Showing Italian character of design, 

strongly influenced by Oriental. 
Italian and Sicilian towns famous in silk manu- 
facture. Also Tours, Nimes, Lyons, Avignon, 
Paris, France. Flemish and Dutch were more 
traders than producers. 

1619. A.D. Mortlake Tapestry Works were estab- 
lished near London by James I. Existed up to 
Charles I. 

1619 A.D. Gobelin Tapestry Works became royal 
property of France. 

1650 A.D. Under Colbert many lace factories estab- 
lished in France for the making of net laces. 
1690 A. D. or thereabout, Beauvais Tapestry Works 

established. 
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Group VI. 


1500. Designs adopted a free treatment. (M) The 


plans of previous centuries were combined and 
elaborated. 


(N) Ornament was. arranged within ogival 
frames, springing out of the base of the frame to 
which it seems to be attached. 


(QO) Interlacings of two frames of which one is 
ogival. 


(P) Ogival frames of leaves and flowers enclos- 
ing a large concentric pattern. 


(Q) Elaborated ogival frames caught together 
by crowns. 


(R) The use of vases, urns, crowns and animals 
became common. 


Age of Oak 1500-1660. 
Portuguese opened East India Trade 
1500 


Henry VII, Founder ENGLISH TU- 
DOR Line, 1458-1509. 

Henry VIII, 1509-1547. 

Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 

French Renaissance, founded by Louis 
XII, 1502-1515. 

Francis I, 1515-1549. 

Henri Ii, 1549-1559. 

Francis 21, 1559-1560. 

Charles *X, 1560-1574. 

Henri III, 1574-1589. 

Henri IV, 1589-1610. 

India, Mogul Empire, 1525-1748. 

Russian Empire, 1547. 

The Reformation, 1529. 

Portuguese Settlements in Persia. 


Group VII. 


1600-1700 (S). During 1600-1700 we find an elabor- 
ate use of European garden flowers instead of the 
purely tropical Persian verdure, following, how- 
ever, the general ogival form of arrangement, 


Age of Walnut, 1660-1700. 

Moors Expelled from Spain, 1610. 

Dutch and East India Trading Com- 
panies Organized, 1600. 

New York Settled by Dutch, 1613. 

James I (founder STUART PERIOD), 
1603-1625. 

Charles I, 1625-1649. 

Inigo Jones, dictator of English styles, 
1625-1652. 

Commonwealth England, 1653-1659. 

Inception Queen Anne, 1660. Sometimes 
called Stuart Period. 

Charles II, 1660-1685. 

James II, 1685-1689. 

William and Mary, 1689-1702. 

Dutch and East India furnishings largely 
imported through Dutch and English 
Trading Companies. 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
brought many French and Flemish 
weavers and woodworkers to England. 





Group VIII. 


1700 A.D. French characteristics prevailed in French 
manufactures. Many towns in France undertook 
manufacturing. The French influence in designs 
spread to Spain, England, Holland, Germany and 
Switzerland during the flight of the weavers from 
France at the time the Edict of Nantes in France 
was revoked. 

1700 A.D. Netherlands, Bruges satins famous. 

1700 A.D. Flanders famed for its tapestries. 

1750 A. D. Thousands of silk-weaving looms estab- 
lished in England—in Spitalfields, Cheshire, York- 
shire, Essex, Derbyshire, Lancashire and Nor- 
folk. Large quantities of Chinese and Indian 
silks used in England. 

1759 A.D. Manufacture of printed linen authorized 
and encouraged by French Government. The 
most famous became known as Toile de Jour. 


Group IX. 


1800 A.D. The Germans were great producers at 
Crefeld, Elberfeld, and Barmen. 

1800 A.D. Austria began the manufacture of silk and 
1,500 looms were soon in operation by imported 
labor from Genoa and Lyons. 

1800 A.D. Some silk was made at Stockholm, but 
neither Norway nor Sweden had made history in 
this business. 

1800 A. D. Moscow and St. Petersburg established 
silk looms in Russia. 

1818 A.D. Bobbinet first made by machinery. 








Group VIII. 


1700 (T). Pictorial tapestries and prints. (U) Pure 
Renaissance styles or developments of that style— 
Louis XIV or XV. 

(V) Oriental characteristics of either the French 
or English styles, as shown in the scenic bits of 
Chinese or East Indian life. 

~(W) Louis XVI. 

(X) Classic revival examples as expressed by the 
late Louis XVI, Directoire or Transition period in 
France and the Adam school in England. This 
period overlapped into 1800 and was generally 
adopted in the American colonies. 


Age of Mahogany, 1730. 

George I, 1714-1727. 

George II, 1727-1760. 

George III, 1760-1820. 
(Age of Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam 
and Hepplewhite. ) 


Gaour IX. 


1800 (Y). Empire and Empire influence. (Z) Art 
Nouveau. 
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600-1000. Group III. (C). The use of circles linked by 

smaller circles, with ornaments inside and out, develop- 

ing at length (D) the ogival form; often (E) hexagon 
frame work. Largely Byzantine influence. 
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An interesting reproduction of a William and Mary day bed, made by Somma Shops, Inc. 


THE 


NE of the most potent aids to modern business is 
the letter. A telephone call is often the means of 
transacting a big deal, and many a business man will 
tell you that his greatest assets are his outside men; 
but, after everything has been said and done, a pre- 
ponderance of our eulogy must devolve upon the 
builders of correspondence. 

Which fact behooves us to pay more attention to 
our letter writing. A letter often decides a deal, and 
the author of the winning letter receives the award. 

The factors that tend to make a letter paramount 
are appearance, construction and temperament. The 
lack of one of these elements means failure. The 
manifestation of all three spells success. 

The appearance of a letter depends largely upon 
the quality of the letter paper. Common stationery is 
as dangerous as a slipshod, tongue-tied salesman. 
But the substance of quality and individuality, like an 
affable, expressive representative, wins a man’s con- 
fidence and admiration. 

The other handmaid to appearance is the neatness 
of the chirography or typewriting. It may be all right 
to ask a Chinese to decipher messages, but American 
business men have no time for puzzles, and to mail a 
poorly hand-written, or slovenly typewritten letter to 
any office in the United States is positively injudicious 
and a waste of time. 

Construction of a letter is a matter of words, 
phrases, grammar, and a general knowledge of the 
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IMPORTANCE OF CAREFUL LETTER WRITING 


English language and its composition. Every business 
man who expects to ever amount to anything owes it 
to himself to make a study of these subjects. He may 
attend evening school, subscribe to the mail course of 
an extension university, or study the cohort of books 
which men have written on this art; but it is abso- 
lutely his choice to acquire the principles of business- 
letter architecture to-day or fail to-morrow. 

The temperament of a letter is on the same parity 
with the occult powers of a person. Your correspond- 
ence represents the quintessence of your personality. 
Write to a man as you would talk to him in person. 

When you would be forceful in meeting a person 
face to face, apply that power to your writing. It pays 
to be courteous in an interview; utilize courtesy for 
your dictation. 

In fact, make every letter you write the replica of 
yourself. Endow it with the things that become a man 
—give it dress, the power of concise expression, and 


the personality of a forceful, discreet and congenial 
representative. 





OVER THE TOP AS USUAL. 


‘HE Upholstery Association of America, Inc., was 
given a quota of $2,500 to raise for the Salvation 
Army Home Service Fund. Final figures just to hand 


show that they succeeded in raising a total of $2,- 
842.76. | 








THE ORIENTAL FUTURE. 


Ce DITION of the Oriental rug trade is chaotic. 
When you consider for a minute that many of 
the weavers got sixteen cents a day before the war and 
$2.50 a day for road building before the war was over, 
you may wonder what the future will bring forth. 

In the opinion of George Stevenson, of W. & J. 
Sloane, the trade would be improved if commercialized. 
It is all right to preach the value of individualism in 
craft, but individualism in rug weaving does not always 
make for the best results. 

If a weaver made a rug, he was likely to run short 
of yarns and would have to buy a newly dyed lot, that 
didn’t always match. Then some member of the 
family would take up the work where he had dropped 
it and with new materials and new hands, the work 
progressed not always with regularity or harmony. 
Perhaps the rug came out satisfactorily, perhaps it 
didn’t. 

“The wonderful work,” said Mr. Stevenson re- 
cently, “that has been accomplished in India under 
factory conditions indicates to my mind that the same 
conditions will eventually prevail in Persia and 
Turkey. Here is an Indian rug, 144 knots to the 
square inch, deep pile and Kashan quality. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a finer rug and it was made under 
factory conditions. The nomadic or the household 
workers could never produce such a thing. I believe 
that the rug industry of the future will be developed 
along organization lines and the trade will be stronger 
than ever with Orientals that are better made in better 
styles and in better colorings.” 





DEPARTMENT STORE INSURES 
EMPLOYEES. 

HE insurance plan inaugurated by the Wm. 

Hengerer Co., Buffalo, should be of especial in- 
terest these days when every employer is giving 
thought to the labor problem. The Hengerer Co. have 
about seven hundred and fifty employees, and on May 
16 Mr. Hengerer, president of the firm, announced that 
hereafter every one in their employ who had been with 
‘hom three months would have insurance averaging 
about $1,000 for each person, and that this insurance 
would be paid for by the firm. 

The employees are not required to stand any 
physical examination, and the policy further provides 
for disability benefits. 

The amount of insurance depends upon the length 
of service. One who has been employed for three 
months is insured for $300; six months for $500, and 
thereafter $100 is added for each subsequent year’s 
service until the amount of $3,000 is reached, which 
amount is carried on employees who have been in the 
store’s service for twenty-five years or more. 





Mr. Hengerer, in his announcement, said that this 
insurance is furnished at no expense to the employee, 
and doesn’t in any way take the place of any payment 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Law. . 





— ’ 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM ADVOCATED. 


6 ni World Trade Club, of San Francisco, is taking 

up actively the campaign for the adoption in this 
country of the meter-liter-gram system of weights, 
measures and coinage, and they publish an extremely 
interesting little booklet giving the history of our pres- 
ent system of weights and measures, its source, and the 
reasons for their advocacy of a change. 

There is little doubt that the growing use of the 
metric system will eventually win America’s attention, 
but we are not yet prepared to endorse the statement 
made by Fred R. Drake, of Easton, Pa., when presid- 
ing at a convention meeting in this city, “that the time 
will come when the American housewife will make her 
purchases and do her shopping by the metric trade 
system.” ‘We believe, however, that the advaatages of 
the metric system should be thoroughly examined if for 
no other reason than because it is now the standard of 
measurement of all civilized nations, with the exception 
of America and Great Britain. 





CONCERNING PICTORIAL ADVERTISING. 


A* EXTREMELY useful little book of pictorial 
advertising has been compiled and published by 
Advertising Artists, Inc., under the title of “Solving 
Advertising Art Problems.” The book is a handy 
pocket size, and it gives reproductions and explanatory 
comments on 250 designs of advertising art, which 
has been unusually successful in helping the sale of a 
wide variety of merchandise. 

The theory of the sponsors of the book is found 
in the second paragraph of the introduction, “Art work 
in advertising has but one duty, to sell something. It 
may be employed for immediate sales, or its object 
may be to create prestige for the advertiser. 

“Art work must sell the public, not please the 
advertiser.” 

Duotone reproductions of pictorial advertising 
abound throughout the book, to each of which is ap- 
pended a criticism that enhances the value of a study 
of the illustration. Price $1.50, postage extra. 


‘HE Knox County Bulletin, published by the J. S. 

Rinewalt Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio, publishes in 

its June issue a picture of William C. Trick, head of 

the Ringwalt drapery and carpet department. In- 

cidentally the accompanying notice states that the 

drapery department recently put in Mr. Trick’s charge 
“has gone forward with great strides.” 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS 











J. Elliott, upholstery buyer for B. Altman & Co., 
sailed for Europe June 5, and will cover the various 
markets in the interest of his departments. 

Edward Pollitz, a member of the firm of Pollitz, 
LeFort & Keon, has been seriously. ill at his home in 


Jenkintown, Pa. Mr. Pollitz is one of the most popu- 


lar manufacturers in Philadelphia and enjoys a large 
acquaintance throughout the trade. He has been 
active in many of Philadelphia’s foremost philanthropic 
enterprises and in the recent Victory Loan drive was 
a tireless worker. His condition, although consider- 
ably improved, is still serious. An early and complete 
recovery will be welcome news to the trade in general. 

John F. Patching sailed for Europe on June 2, on 
the S. S. Aquitania from Haliiax. Mr. Patching will 
visit England and the continent, returning to America 
in the Fall. © 

Harry West left for Europe June 5 to buy piece 
goods for his firm, E. C. Carter & Son. 

Robert Alastair McCloud, connected with the firm 
of Chas. M. McCloud & Co., Philadelphia, was married 
on June 5, at the St. Regis Hotel, to Miss Margarita 
Cowley, of New York. Mr. McCloud has recently re- 
signed from the navy, where he held a commission. 

H. R. McKenzie is now in Europe and will remain 
there for a few months in the interests of his firm, 
Alexander Jamieson & Co. 


Business in Pittsburgh has been unusually good. 
Mr. Kenney, of the Joseph Horne Co. says that even 
the car strike did not interfere in the least with the 
volume of trade they have been doing. It was far in 
excess of any similar period in the firm’s history. 

Michael J. Sullivan, Inc., of Lawrence, Mass., are 
opening up a drapery department to be managed by J. 
Russell Barlow, formerly of the Allen-Hall Co. 

The Schervee Art Shop, of Worcester, Mass., are 
opening a Boston store at 356 Boylston Street. 

Alfred Conrad, formerly in charge of the uphol- 
stery department with Wertheimer’s department store, 
has engaged in the whdlesale business, handling drap- 
eries and cotton fabrics, with headquarters at 1133 
Broadway. 

W. D. Montague & Co., 755 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, are a new concern in the upholstery business in 
that city. 


Charles V. Daiger, well known in the Boston up- 
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holstery trade, has opened a new office at 309 Boylston 
Street. ‘ 

Frank Ridgeway Smith, furniture and interior 
decorations, announces his removal from 47 West 


Thirty-fourth Street to 116 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 


Otto J. Schultz Jr., engaged in upholstery, dec. ra- 
tions and cabinet work, formerly at 67 West F. ty- 
sixth Street, has removed to 121 West Forty-s xth 
Street. 


Waterson Lowe, formerly with the Herter Looms, 
and more recently with the Hampton Shops, has en- 
gaged in business at 665 Fifth Avenue, under the firm 
name of the Waterson Lowe Co., consulting deco- 
rators. Mr. Lowe reports that since February 1 he has 
completed three houses with several others in process. 

Alfred B. Shiels, who was managing the interior 
decorating department of the Lasalle & Koch Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, resigned his position there to become 
associated with Gimbel Bros., New York, as assistant 
buyer to Mr. Anhalt. 


Roger K. Lane, of the Herter Looms staff, is go- 
ing this month to the Robert Keith Co., Kansas City. 


Edmond Bernard, formerly with Fredk. Loeser & 
Co., is also a recent acquisition of the Robert Keith 


Co., having commenced his engagement with them 
earlier this month. 


Everett M. Johnson, who formerly represented the 
Robert Lewis Co. and subsequently the Jos. W. Weods 
& Sons Co., from whose employ he entered the naval 
service, has been placed in charge of the New York 
office of the Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. and the Hensel- 
Ziegler Trimming Co., of Philadelphia and Boston. 
His headquarters are at 874 Broadway. 


Harold S. Darling, now with the Herter Looms, 
leaves next month to accept a similar position with the 
Robert Keith Co., Kansas City. 

A. R. Smith, formerly in charge of the contract- 
decorating department of B. Altman & Co., has re- 
linquished his position there to engage in business for 
himself. He is occupying a temporary location in the 
same building with Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Lid., 2 
West Forty-seventh Street. 

The M. L. Parker Co,, Davenport, Ia., has an- 
nounced that they will erect a seven-story building with 








a frontage of 140 feet on Brady Street and 90 feet on 
Second Street. It is estimated that the structure will 
cost in the neighborhood of $500,000, and will contain 
more than 100,000 square feet of space. 

Daniel M. Edwards, of the E. W. Edwards & Son 
department store, Syracuse, N. Y., has purchased the 
four-story block, 215-217 South Clinton Street, for 
$50,000. Mr. Edwards will take possession at once. 

James E. Loughlin has returned to his work with 
Haughton & Lee after eighteen months’ service abroad 
with the A. E. F. 

James F. Martin has resumed his position with 
Haughton & Lee, returning after eight months’ service 
with the army abroad. 





AN IMPORTANT DRAPERY HARDWARE 
MERGER. 

n* INTERESTING announcement to the trade is 

that recently given out by the Gould-Mersereau 
Co. This firm has purchased the entire drapery hard- 
ware equipment of the American Pin Co., of Water- 
bury, Conn. All of the stock on hand and that which 
is in process of manufacture was included in the sale. 
In addition, to their own complete line of drapery 
hardware, the Gould-Mersereau Co. will continue the 
manufacturing of all the American Pin Co.’s patterns 
as soon as this latter company’s machinery is installed in 
the new Gould-Mersereau factory in Long Island City. 


HE Manchester Mills are offering for immediate 

delivery a wide range of attractive patterns in 
Nottingham curtains and panels. 

The curtains are of both the filet and regular 
staple designs, and the panels offered are of conven- 
tional patterns done in a combination weave. The 
panels are both in white and two-tone. 





NATIVE WORK IN EXHIBITION. 

HERE is now on exhibition in the galleries of the 

Art Alliance of America, 10 East Forty-seventh 
Street, a very interesting exhibition of foreign handi- 
craft as shown by our foreign population in New York. 
It’s under the auspices of Mrs. Annette Sternes Pascal, 
who has been endeavoring for some time to organize 
this work. 

There is unquestionably in this country a great 
many people, Irish, Italians, Hungarians and Ru- 
manians, who had a knowledge of laces and embroid- 
eries as practiced in their home cottage industries, but 
the moment they reached this country they dropped the 
subject, perhaps, because less remunerative than other 
work. 

It is Mrs. Pascal’s idea that these people should be 
encouraged to keep on with their work, especially to- 
day when the supply has stopped in Europe. “I would 
like,” said she recently, “to reach every immigrant 





resident in this country with the one question, ‘What 
did you do before you came to America? I would 
like this put into a national questionnaire, and believe 
that a systematic re-adjustment of labor would find a 
place for these people of artistic impulse, who in most 
instances are wasting their time in menial labor. The 
trouble with the most of them is they do not know how 
to re-adjust their conditions. 

“Look at these boys here,” she observed, pointing 
to a thirteen or sixteen-year-old boy producing ex- 
quisite pottery. “These boys are from the Greenwich 
House. They were taught by Maude Robinson, who 
in turn was the pupil of Volkmar. Can you imagine 
anything more artistic than these pieces of pottery that 
they are producing? Then imagine these boys wasting 
their talents driving a milk wagon. There are nfty- 
three Settlement Houses in this city, but there are 
comparatively few of them that have taken up indus- 
trial work.” 

The exhibition included a great number of really 
charming examples of work actually done in this city. 
We noted particularly the following: 

Looms and modern tapestry and needlepoint from 
the studio of Manuel Gengoult. Demonstration of 
weaving. | 

Italian cut work from the Scuola d’Industrie 
Italiane—workers in Italian costume. 

Italian cut work collected by Richmond Hill 
House. 

Hungarian exhibit from the collection of Mrs. H. 
Singer. 

Hungarian furniture made for the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 

Russian collection, modern and antique, lent by 
Farnia Mindell. Demonstration in costume. 

Russian painting on wood, by Willy Levine. 

Bohemian and Czecho-Slovak room arranged by 
Joseph Marejek for the Lenox Hill Settlement. 

Czecho-Slovak embroideries lent by Rosa Kraci- 
kova. 

Modern Bohemian embroidery from the art and 
craft department of Lenox Hill Settlement. 

Swedish looms from the studio of Elna de Neer- 
gaard. Demonstration in costume. 

Swedish and Danish textiles and metal work lent 
by Elna de Neergaard and by Gerda S. Fredsell. 

Swiss peasant jewelry, Bavarian iron rose, 
Czecho-Slovak embroidery lent by Emilie Fries. 

Wood carving to be done by a member of Rich- 
mond Hill House. 


US KAISER returned from Europe the last of 

May, having visited the continent in the interests 

of Haughton & Lee. As a result of his trip, they will 

show in the near future some unusually interesting 
Irish Point curtains and brise bie panellings. 
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ON TRAINING NEW HELP. 


HERE is no greater indication of the need of 

scientifically trained business managers than is to 
be found in the number of college courses and authori- 
tative books on the subject of industrial management. 
Every executive is conscious of the fact that the force 
he controls is a long way.short of its maximum eff- 
ciency. He desires to raise its standard with all the 
intensity of his nature, but he is immediately con- 
fronted with problems of personnel and labor avail- 
ability that defy simple solution. 


One of the latest books comprehends the troubles 
of the industrial executive, but goes a step higher in 
presenting the subject of training for the instructor 
of untrained operatives, new and unskilled workers, 
and raw labor material of unknown potentiality. 

The title of this book “The Instructor, the Man 
and the Job,” should appeal to employers and foremen 
who can obtain from its pages a new angle on the 
problems of labor in connection with their own work. 

The author, Charles R. Allen, was a member of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education, and 
formerly Assistant Superintendent of Training, United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The publishers are J. B. Lippincott Co., price 
$1.50 net. 





ON THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


OYAL and efficient services have brought about 

the election of James M. Aitken and S. Z. Brand- 

vein to the board of directors of the reorganized firm 
of Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 

Mr. Aitken joined the forces of Boutwell, Fair- 
clough & Gold about fifteen years ago, commencing at 
the bottom of the ladder as errand boy, and by strict 
attention to business, he rapidly made himself so valu- 
able that he was advanced from one position to an- 
other, he now occupying the position of manager. 

Mr. Brandvein commenced his career in the retail 
business in Waterbury, Conn. He entered the employ 
of Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, about ten years ago, 
traveling through the Middle West where he was well 
known to the trade. By his untiring work he has 


rapidly forged ahead and is now a substantial stock- 
holder. 


HE sympathy of many friends and acquaintances 
_* in the trade is extended to Charles W. Ellis, vice- 
president of the Gould-Mersereau Co., in his recent 
bereavement. On May 8, after an illness extending 
over several weeks, his wife died at their home in 
Caton Avenue, Flatbush. Services were held at the 


home three days later, and the interment took place on 
May 12. 
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OBITUARY: 
SRE INE 
EDWARD F, MORRISEY. 


DWARD F. MORRISEY, general manager, W. B. 
Moses & Sons, Washington, D. C., died at his 
residence, the Alabama Apartment, Monday, June 2, 
the funeral taking place the following Thursday. The 
deceased was born in Lawrence, Mass., and had been 
general manager of the firm for the last six years. He 
is survived by his widow, and one son, George R. 
Morrisey. 


WILLIAM A, BLACK, 


ILLIAM A. BLACK, for over thirty-seven years 
representative for Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., 
in Baltimore and Washington, passed away very. sud- 
denly last month from heart trouble. 
He is survived by his widow and one son, William 
M. Black. The latter had been associated with his 
father for some years back, and will continue to. rep- 
resent the firm at both Baltimore and Washington. 
(Continued on page 80.) . 





HENRY AUGUSTUS HILL. 


ENRY AUGUSTUS HILL, well known as a 

metropolitan buyer, having been for the past three 
years with Ludwig Baumann & Co., prior to that with 
Gimbel Bros., and formerly. with Peck & Co., Kansas 
City, died at the Lutheran Hospital, New York, 
May 19. 

The deceased had been ailing for the past year, 
and his death followed an operation for amputation 
of the leg. 

He is survived by his widow, three daughters and 
a son. 


Advertisements under this headin, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 
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BUSINESS FOR SALE—The owner of the cntire capital 

stock of a corporation conducting an exclusive furniture and 
rug business in the city of Denver, Colorado, and that occupies 
a building of 50 feet front, and with six floors and basement, 
centrally located, will sell corporation’s assets for $125,000.00. 
The business is incorporated for $200,000.00. This is a grand 
bargain for any one who desires to purchase a first-class going 
concern with an established reputation, and doing a good cash 
business. The widow, who inherited the stock from her hus- 
band, who recently died, wants to be relieved from the man- 
agement of the business, and desires to move to California. 
Upon application full particulars will be furnished any one 
who may be interested in this proposition. Address P. O. Box 
1836, Denver, Colorado. 


WANTED—Commission salesmen to handle an old-estab- 
lished line of cedar chests, in the following states: Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and North and South Dakota. Address “Old Estab- 
lished,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER of upholstery workroom, able to plan and sug- 
gest, can take entire charge, is open; draperies, awnings, fur- 
niture. References. Address “Experienced,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—Buyer and Manager for floor covering, drapery, 
and furniture departments, must be thoroughly experienced 
and competent and be capable of handling our rapidly increas- 
ing business. State full particulars when answering. Address 
W. A. McNaughton & Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


MANAGER AND BUYER of drapery department with ex- 
tensive knowledge of interior decoration would like to make 
change July or August 1. Best of references. Address 
“Extensive,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL ACCOUNT WANTED FOR CHICAGO—Chicago is 
too big a buying center to be left to the occasional visit of 
the traveling salesman. To get 100 per cent. results, address 
“Results,” care The Upholsterer, for permanent sales reprec- 
sentation, which is as necessary in Chicago as it is in the 
metropolitan district. 
DRAPERY BUYER with extensive Eastern experience, now 
in the South, desires to locate North or East after July 1. 
At present buys upholstery goods, rugs and baggage. Best of 
references. Address “Rugs,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, twenty years’ experience, first-class furniture 
manufacture (English style) in charge of manufacturing 
for fourteen years, wishes partner with capital to go in busi- 
ness in this line. Address “Capital,” care The Upholsterer. 
LIVE RUG BUYER WANTED-—Gilchrist Co. require the 
services of a fully experienced rug buyer, one who can show 
results. Must have best of references. Apply in writing stat- 
ing volume of business supervised heretofore, salary expected, 
and other matters of importance. Address C. C. Ferris, 
President, Gilchrist €Co., Boston, Mass. 
THE FRANCHERE COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, need 
the services of a buyer for rugs, carpets, linoleumns, cur- 
tains, draperies and general house furnishings, such as kitchen 
and laundry utensils, one who is now managing a similar de- 
partment, or one who is assistant and seeks promotion. In 
replying kindly give a general idea of department that you are 








now working in, stating your duties and salary wanted. All 
correspondence confidential. 


SALESMEN to cover Tennessee, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, also far Western States; commission basis. John 
W. Hanson Co., 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—Upholsterer’s store and shop in Newark, N. J. 

Large custom trade in furniture, draperies and awnings. 
Own delivery. A good buy for an ambitious man. Address 
“Buy,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Position as drapery buyer. Long experience in 
the business and familiar with the better class of work. 

Address “Drapery,” care The Upholsterer. 

SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE wanted to handle well- 
known line of window-shade manufacturing. State experi- 

ence, salary, etc. Address “X. Y. Z.,” care The Upholsterer. 


MANAGER of rug and drapery department desires to make: 
a change. First-class references. Address “Competent,” 

care The Upholsterer. 

HUSTLER with excellent retail house-furnishings selling ex- 
perience wants opportunity with manufacturer or jobber. 

Address “Personality,” care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN AND DRAPERY CUTTER, one who is able to 
take charge and direct workroom. Address Duncan & 
Duncan, Inc., 1706 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAN OR WOMAN-—By a large Detroit decorator, to take 
charge of drapery workroom; one thoroughly conversant 
with the business in all its departments and who has had a 
wide range of experience; good salary for the right party. 
References. Address “Charge,” care The Upholsterer. 
TECHNICALLY TRAINED DESIGNER of interior decora- 
tions, draperies, etc., with practical experience, is open for 
change to obtain wider scope. Address “Technical,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
THERE IS AN OPENING with a splendid retail store in 
Albany, N. Y., for a bright woman with business tact, who 
understands the decorative end of the upholstery and drapery 
business as applied to the Home Beautiful. One capable of 
making suggestions and helping our patrons who are in 
doubt; must be up on color schemes, etc. In answering, give 
experience and salary expected. All answers treated as 
strictly . confidential. Address “Opening,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY DRAPERY BUYER for high-class Western 
concern; state whether married, children, name of company 
by whom employed, position, salary, length of time, name-pof 
previous employer, and length of service. Give reasons fb 
desiring change, salary expected, and references from men npt 
in the upholstery business. Address “Mid-West,” care The 
Upholsterer . * 
CONTRACT SALESMEN, with department store experience. 
We are open to engage two men. One must be familiar 
with and have a following among the steamship and hotel: 
trade. The other in handling Government and municipal 
business. Compensation 40 per cent. of the profits, with 
weekly drawing account to the right men. If now employed 
applications will receive the strictest confidence. Letters re- 
turned if requested. Address “Contract,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


UPHOLSTERER FOREMAN open for engagement with a 
first-class house; very best of references. Address “Fore- 

man.” care The Upholsterer. 

WANTED—A thorough practical man to take charge of rug 
and drapery department, one having some knowledge of 

wall-paper would be given preference. State age, experience, 

a in first letter. Address Wyman & Rand Co., Burlington, 
owa. 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF TAPESTRIES, 
CRETONNE AND GENERAL TEXTILES 


desirous of being represented in England, advertiser having es- 

tablished office and large connections throughout the trade is 

open to take up representation of one or two reputable firms. 
REFERENCES EXCHANGED—APPLY IN FIRST INSTANCE 

Box L., care of Dorland Agency Ltd., Regent St., London, Eng. 








EXPERIENCED DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY 
SALESMEN 


also linen and carpet salesmen and saleswomen 
Must have experience. A sp'iendid opportunity 
and good salary. 

APPLY IN PERSON OR BY LETTER TO 


W. B. MOSES & SONS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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